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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
Incorporated by see Charter, 1898. 






Presiden 
Wrof. W. MACNEILE DIXON, Litt. D Tus., Birmingham University. 
President Elect : 
THOMAS HODGKIN, Esq , D.C.L. Litt.D. 

The TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEBTING of the ASSOCIA- 
“TION wil be held. by invitation of the City Council and Libraries 
Committee, at Fontan ton — TYNE, on TUESDAY, August 30, 
vand the Three es Da: 

ag rs will be read and Discussions held on B 
vand on those connected with the Promotion, Establishment, and 
‘Administration of Libraries. 

Information as to the Association, its Work and Objects, can be 


-obtained from 
LAWRENCE INKSTER, eye | ee 
Whitcomb House, Whitcomb Street, Pall Mall East, 8. 


AKLUYT SOCIETY (Founded 1846). Pub- 
lications, 1904. Series II., Vols. XIV. and XV. The VOYAGES 

of PEDRO FERNANDEZ de QuIRos, 1595-1606. ‘Translated and 
Edited by Sir CLEMENTS MARKHAM, K.C.B. With Ribllography 


‘a ‘ols. 
ond EN SLISH VOYAGES to 8PITZBERGEN. 
CONWAY. Vol. XII. for 1903 (in the press). 

ROUND the BAY of BENGAL. ted (from an unpublished MS , 
1669-79, by THOMAS BOWRY) by Col. Sir RICHARD 











TEMPLE, Rart. 
‘Annual Subscription, One Guinea. 100 volumes published the First 
es, 10 volumes in the Second Series. Hon. tary and 

Treasurer, BASIL H. SOALSBY, F 8.A., 75, Victoria Street, 8 8.W. 
EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 

PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exeeed 24,0001. 
Office: Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
President : 


The LORD GLENESE. 


Treasurer: 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
"three votes for life at all elections. Each Donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
‘entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 


80 paid 
MEMBERSHIP. —Every Man and Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Kmployer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy ts benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
eum a life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
New and snch members who thus contribute secure priority 
of cons! eration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

ENSI 


P. NS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the men 
receivin ei and the Women 20/. per annum each, and they include :— 
The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” which was established in 1887 


and enlarged in 1897, 1901, and 1902. perpetually commemorates the 

reat advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 

ajesty Queen Victoria, provides Pensions of 20]. a sear each for Six 
‘Widows of Newsvendors 

The ‘Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
"Woman, 20!., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. 
‘throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
‘various then existing “ ‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
yearsa 5 supporter of this Institution. 

The “ arshall — Fund” is bes Aes of the late Mr. 
Horace ines t firm have primary 
right ht of election to its Renate, but this Seleilane not having coon 





UNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


Faculties —SCIENCE, ARTS, MEDICINE, COMMERCE. 

SPECIAL SCHOOL of MODERN LANGUAGES. 

DEPARTMENT for TRAINING of TEACHERS. 

SCHOOLS of ENGINEERING, ceegans poss — BREW- 
ING, DENTISTRY, leading to Degrees and Diplo’ 

The SESSION 1904-5 COMMENCES OCTOBER 3. 1904. 

All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students. 

In the Medical School there is a separate Dissecting Room for 
Women, with a qualified Woman Demonstrator. 

Graduates of other br inn may, after two years’ study or 
research, take a Master’s Degre 

Syliabuses, with ail information, will be sent on application to the 
SEecrerary. 


‘THE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Complete Courses of Instruction are provided for Students of both 
Sexes proceeding to the University Degrees in Science, or in Letters, 
and for the University Diploma is Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
Special facilities are an for the aet of Ss, Applied 
a Mining, and a! of E and Naval Archi- 








MATRICULATION and EXHIBITION EXAMINATIONS BEGIN 
SEPTEMBER 26. 


LECTURES BEGIN OCTOBER 4, 1904. 


Pp on to the Secretary. 


RoerxaA L HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 
(University of London.) 


The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER 3, 1904. The 
College prepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, 
ae for the Meg Honour Examinations. 

N ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from 50i. to 601. BG tenable 
a. Three ame. will be offered for competition in JULY, 

For further particulars apply to the Sxcrerary, oval Holloway 

College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 











ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 
ITY and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE. 
SESSION 1904-1905 

the Courses of Instruction at the Institute’s Central Technical 
College (Exhibition Road) are for Students not under 16 years of age 
those at the Institute, Technical een Finsbary, for Students rot 
under 14 years of age. The Entrance Examinations to both Colleges 
are held in September. Particulars of the cag ye Examinations, 
armrest Fees, and Courses of Study may be obtained from the 

ctive Colleges, or from the Head Uftice "ot the Institute, Gresham 
eee. ee Street, E C 
Y AND GUILDS CENTRAL jh aos COLLEGE. 
(Bxhibition Road, 8 

A College for higher Technical Seoneenies for Day Students not 
under 16 Openers ring to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical En- 
gineers, Chemical and other Manufacturers, and Teachers. The College 
isa ‘* School of the University of London ” in the Faculty of Engineering. 
Fee for a full Associateship Course, 30/. per Session. Professors :— 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering— 

Electrical Engineering—W. FE. AYRTON, F.R.8. — Pres. Inst. E.E. 
Chemistry—H. E erences: re D. a a4 WT os 
Mechanics and Mat atics HE 
CITY AND GUILDS TROHNICAL COLLEGE, UAINSBURY, 
(Leonard Street, City Roa: -) 

A College for Day Students not under 14 ease to enter Engineer- 
ing and Chemical Industries. and for Evening Students. Fees, 15/. per 
Session for Day Students. Professors : 

Physics and Electrical Engineering—S8. P. THOMPSON, D.S&c. F.R.S., 
Princi pal of the College. 





exercised until 1904. the General Pensions of the I hav 
had the a i arising from the interest on this investment 
from 1887 to 

The “ Herbert Lloyd Pension age a 251. per annum for 
one man; and was established in 1903 in perpetual and grateful 
memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, who was a generous benefactor of this 
Institution, and who d'ed May 12, 1899. 

The “‘ Hospital Pensions” consist of an annual contribution of 35!., 
whereby Sir Henry Charles Burdett and his co-directors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 20]. for One Year to a Man and 15/. for 
One Year'toa Woman, under oe laid down in Rule Be. 


WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
K ING’S 





COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 

FULL COURSES for MATRICULATED STUDENTS in ARTS, 
Laws SCIENCE, ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, MEDICINE, 
= THEOLOGY at Composition Fees, or Students may attend the 

e lasses. 
reparations for all Examinations ~~ fy London University. 
oan 3: ted TERM COMMEN for MEDICINE on O°TO- 
BER for eet SCIENCE, ENGINEERING, OCTOBER 5; 
THEOLOGY, Octo 7. 

For Prospectuses a all information apply to the Srcrerary, King’s 

College, Strand, 


WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON. 


MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 10. 
Apply to the Vice-Prixctpat, 13, Kensington Square. 


UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


The MEDICAL SESSION will be OPENED on THURSDAY, 
October 13, 1904 A Syllabus, containing full particulars as to the 
Course of Education, and as to the Preliminary Examination required 
to passed by before i Meaical Study, may be 
obtained by applying to Mr. W. Innrs Appison, Assistant Clerk. 


UNIVERSITY of ABERDEEN. 
LECTURESHIP IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY of ABERDEEN 
will, at a Meeting early or a proceed to appoint a LECTURER 
dn POLITICAL ECONO 

Duties a othe beginni 
to be 2501. a year. 
applications, along with fifteen copies of Testimon ss, are t 

with Rozerr Warxer, Esq. M.A., Secretary of e University 
Sone, before SEPTEMBER 1 | ners 




















of next Winter Session. Salary 


University of Aberdeen, July 30, 1 








Mins oe and Mathematics—W. E. DALBY, M.A. B Sc. 
ns 


Chem wrote “MELDOLA, F B.S. F.1 
city and Guilds of London Institute, , Gresham College, 
Basinghall Street, E.C. 





yvouporR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rey. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN ( Boarders cnly). 
Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 


irst-rate Modern ne ee ge oo G. SEBLEY, F.R8., J. 
CHURTON COLLINS, M.A ° N, M.A., J. STEPPAT, 
Ph.D., G. GARCIA, R.C.M. ‘en PRADBAU (Paris Conservatoire). P. 
STOEVING (Leipsic), AP. HUGUENET, TERRICK WILLIAMS 
(R.1.), C. JER .& rge Resident Staff re highly qualified 


English and Foreign Mistreases. Cricket, Hockey, Tennis, Kiding, 
Swimming, Bicycling. Grounds over Four Acres. Large Gymnasium. 
Special attention to heal Matron, Trained Nurse.—Prospectus, 
with Views, on application. 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Laer Mie- 

tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The ao of 
Bedford College, London; The Master of Peterhouse, Camb. Pe 





DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians rity ft beng tia information relative to 
the CHOICE rd SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS or 
TUTORS in Rasiend or Abr 
are fae aed ~a rupen or send fully Syorlges ee to 
GABBITAS, THRING & 
who for 1 more than. “thirty years have been pty "y touch with the 
leading E 
Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring. Nephew of the late 
Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sack ville Street, London. W. 








YHE UNIVERSITY of LEEDS. 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 

The COUNCIL of the UNIVERSITY invite applications for the 
a Owe of LECTURER in LAW in the UNIVERSITY at a Stipend 

oF 200 .ayear. The Lecturer would be allowed. ill undertake a certain 
omen of Chamber Practice. but not to tal * in Court, the Arst 
claim for his time being retained by the Caiversity —Applications, 
stating age, qualifications. and experience, with Testimonials, should 
be forwarded to the Rrcistrar oF THE UNIVERSITY at any time up to 
SEPTEMBER 10. The appointment will date from OCTOBER 1, 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENZZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 


AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEBU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARS&ILLES, MENTONR, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS | 
TOULON. 


PARIS: W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


(;LAMORGAN COUNTY 


RDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL intends to appoint a 
LECTURER in MINING to teach at — Centres in the East of the 
County for one Year, such apr 0 be at the end 
of the first yea 

The salary will be 150]. a year. with a pragnn d Capitation Grant of 
3s 6d. based on the averege attendance at the Classes wholly taught ay 
him, and Two-Thirds of the Grant made by the Board of Education in 
i of the Students attending such Classe 

Lecturer will be required to reside hers directed, and give h's 
whole time to the service of — County. His travelling expenses on 
an approved scale will be paid 

Canvassing of Members of ‘the Council, personally or by letter, will 

deemed a disqualification, and letters written in recommendation 
of Candidates will be deemed to have been written with their know- 
ledge and sanction, unlcss they can satisfy the Committee to the 
contrary. 

Applications should be meade before AUGUST 15 on Forms to be 
received from the Lee rrr 

N JAMES, M.A. Ph.D., Chief Education Official. 
Education Depestnatt, Westgate Street, Cardiff, August 2, 1904. 





and at the 





COUNCIL, 








ECON DARY SCHOOLS and PUPIL TEACHERS’ 
CENTRES at OLDBURY and REDDITCH. 


The WORCESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL require the services 
of a PRINCIPAL for the proposed new SECONDARY SCHOUL and 
PUPIL TRACHERS’ CENTKE at OLDBURY. A PRINCIPAL is aiso 
required under the same conditions at KEDDITCH. Salary in each 
care 2001. per snum 

The COUNTY COUNCIL also require the masneeee ¢ of a HEAD LADY 
ASSISTANT at REDDITCH. Salary 1201. per annu 

The Candidates a will be required to take up their duties not 
later than SEPTEMBER 19, 1904. 

Application must be sent in to the undersigned (from whem a'l 
further particulars may be obtained) not later than WEDNESDAY, 


August 10, 1904 
G RAWSON, Director of Education. 
County Bducation Renee, 37, Foregate Street, Worcester. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
Applications are invited for the PROFESSORSHIP of GREFK. 
Salary 300/. 40 copies of each Application and set of Testimonials to be 
in the hands of the undersigned (from whom — particulars may 
be obtained) not later than WEDNESDAY, October 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 
Bangor, July 20, 1904 


YHE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

The COUNCIL invite ee rel ae PROREION ET of 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and TER ‘the remuneration 
attached to the Onair will consist ie a fixed aaaoed and share of Fees. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 

ten copies of ra and Testimonials must be sent not Jater 
than SEPT "EMBER 10, 190. F. H. PRUEN, Secretary. 


pf ,esecs COUNTY COUNCIL. 


VACANCIES FOR TRAINING COLLEGE MISTRESSES. 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, in connexion with the ee 
ment of their Training College work, will require, in SEPTEMB 
the services of at least TWO ASSISTANT MISTRESSES, the one te 
act as Normal Mistress, with a salary of 2251. per annum, and the other 
as Class Teacher, with a commencing salary of 1501. per annum, rising 
by annual increments of 5/. to a maximum of 1 per annum. The 
former must be a Graduate, with special experience of work in 
connexion with the Training of Teachers, and with further qualifics- 
tions in one of the following groups :—(a) English Language, Litera- 
ture, and History; (b) Science and Mathematics: or (c) Modern Lan 
guages. The latter must heve special qualifications in one or more of 
the above groups, with som experience of work in Secondary Schools. 
In addition to the above vacancies it is possible that additional Normal 
Mistresses will be required in connexion with the London Day Training 
College 

‘Applications for these posts must be made on Forms to be obtained 
from the CLerk or THE Councit, Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C . to whom they must be returned not later than the first 

ost on THU RSDAY, September 8, marked outside *‘ Training College 
Mistress.” Copies of three recent ‘Testimonials must be sent with 
the Application Form. 


] ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
4 


LONDON DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


T ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL will require the services of 
THN ee ADDITIONAL MISTRESSEns to undertake work in SEPLEM- 
BER or OCTOBER at the LONDON DAY TRAINING COLLEGE 
under Prof. Adams, Professor of Education in the University of 
London. It is necessary that the Mistresses should be qualified to 
supervise the School Practice of Students, as well as to give instruction 
in Arts orScience. The salary attached to the principal post will be 
2001. a year, and the Two other Mistresses will be appointed at 150l. a 
year each.—Candidates must apply on Forms to ey obtained from the 
Clerk of the Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C ; 
the Forms should be poet ea ad than THURRDAY, , Septem mber 8 

ould be marked ‘‘ Training College Mistress.’ 
aieeeneenanee LL GOMME, Clerk of the Council. 
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ELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
ACT, 1 
HOLYWELL COU ihe a AL) SCHOOL. 

e GOVERNORS of the above SCHOOL invite applications for the 
hee ASSISTANT MISTRESS. Must bea Graduate of a University 
the United Kingdom. Preference plea toa Candidate specially 

qualified to teach Classics. Previous teaching experience essential. 
Salary 100). per annum, rising by annual increments of 5!. to 120. 
Duties to commence SEPTEMBER 20, 1904.—Applications, =e age, 
qualifications, previous experience, &c., with copies of recent Testi- 
monials, to be sent to the Undersigred on or before AU . T 13, 1904. 
FRED LLEWELLYN-JONES, LL.B. 
Solicitor, Holywell, Clerk to ty a 
July 26, 1904. 


ELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
A 


HOLYWELL COUNTY (DUAL) SCHOOL. 

The GOVERNORS of the above SCHOOL invite applications for the 
post of SCIENCE MASTER. Must be a Graduate of a University in 
the United Kingdom. Preference given to aU.M. Previous teaching 
experience essential. 

Commencing Salary 1401. per annum Duties to commence SEP- 
TEMBER 20, 1904.—Applications, stating age, qualifications, previous 
experience, &e, with copies of ari ‘Testimonials, to be sent to the 
Undersigned on or before AUGUST 13, 1904. 

FRED aneweed: YN- JONES, LL.B. B.A., 
Solicitor, Holywell, Clerk to the Governors. 





July 26, 1904. 


ERCHANT VENTURERS’ TECHNICAL COL- 

LEGE, BRISTOL.—MASTER for ENGLISH and ELEMENTARY 
LATIN. Commencing salary 190/. Teacher accustomed to prepare for 
London Matriculation preferred.—Candidates must state that they 
have read the printed particulars, which can be obtained from the 
Reaistrar by ae aene a stamped addressed foolscap envelope not later 
than AUGUST 13, 1904 





Cr and COUNTY BOROUGH of BELFAST. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 

A MODELLING MASTER is REQUIRED for the SCHOOL of 
ART, ag ig Salary 160/. per annum. Duties to commence on 
OCTOBER 1, 1904. 

Particulars of the duties and diti of i may be 
obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications, on the special 
form provided for — + “nme must be forwarded not later than noon 
on MONDAY, Aug 

Canvassing ‘will ‘wy heia to disqualify . oe 

. C. FORTH, Principal. 











Municipal Technical Institute, Belfast 


Olt and COUNTY of the CITY of 
NOTTINGHAM MUSEUM and ART GALLERY. 

The ART oo ype and SCHOOL of ART COMMITTEE of the 
CITY COUNCIL are prepared to receive ——— for the appoint- 
ment of a SENIOK ASSISTANT in the MUSEUM and ART GALLERY. 
Salary 150i. a year. rising to 200/. The Official will be required to 
devote the whole of his time to the service of the oon cog 








‘THE AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors ca —_ 

Publishing arranged. MSS. Loe with Publishers. giles and Testi 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcuss, 34, Paternoster Row. 


R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 

Licensed Valuer to the Bookselling, Publishing, Newspaper, 
Printing, and Stationery Trades. Partnerships Arranged. Balance 
Sheets and Ea ary Mage om Prepared and Audited. All Business 
carried out under Mr. Larner’s personal supervision.—28, 29, and 30, 
Lge orice nog Row, E.C., Secretary to the Booksellers’ Provident 
nstitution 








4 MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
/J« Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts,&c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


THENHZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
tape Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 

MIT ESTIMATES forall kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 

PERIODICAL! PRINTING. —13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 











Catalogues, 


BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


N=#Y ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
NOW READY. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 
Also CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE and 
LIST of FRENCH NOVELS, CLASSICS, &c. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
’ one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
at once. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MONTHLY. Price 62. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


HE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCU sm, 
Notes on New and Forthcoming Pu an if 

of Books, is issued by Witt1ams & Norcarz, Book Im ~~ rs, 14, = 

rietta ita Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.—Specimen Copies gratis. 











Sales by Anction. 
TUESDAY, August 9, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., a fine 
COLLECTION of CHINESE and JAPANESE IVORIES, PORCELAIN, 
JADE, and BRONZES, including Bowls, Koroes, a as 
Plates, &c. ; also Weapons, Armour, and Curiosities from all P: 
On view day prior and morning of Sale. Catalogues and a par- 
ticulars may be obtained on application to Mr. J. C. Srevens, 38, King 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C 





FRIDAY, August 12, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
ME:.2 J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


his Rooms, 28, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., a quantity 
of valuable and up-to-date PHOTOGRAPHIC STOCK, consisting of 
Cameras and Lenses by the Leading Makers, and all Accessories; 
also several Microscopes, ‘Telescopes, — and Field Glasses, anda 
great quantity of Miscellaneous Propert: 
On view day prior at 2 o’clock and morning of Sale. Catalogues and 
all particulars of Sale may be had on application to Mr. J.C. Stevens, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 
— CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


For AUGUST, NOW READY, contains— 
1. The NEXT GOVERNMENT. By A Liberal Leaguer. 
4 bas phi JAPANESE WAR and the YELLOW PERIL. By 
yano 
. An AUSTRALIAN VIEW of the WAR. By Capt. R. A. Crouch, 
Member of the Commonwealth Parliament. 
. EMILE VERHAEREN as a DRAMATIST. By George Brandes. 
HUMANITY MEASURED by JESUS CHRIST. By the Rey. D. 
Macfadyen. 
The REFORM of the POOR LAW ADMINISTRATION. By F.H, 
Burrow. 
ENGLAND in LEADING STRINGS. By Julius. 
NEW TRIUMPHS for ARBITRATION. By Sir Thomas Barclay. 
ANIMALS at ROME. By Countess E. Martinengo Cesaresco. 
AUTHORITY in RELIGION. By the Rev. Prof. Garvie. 
=. COMPROMISE, and CONCORDAT. By Prof. John 
assie. 
12. The REVELATION of the EAST. By the Rev. A. Morris Stewart 
13. The AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. By Albert Shaw. 
14. FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
15. SOME RECENT BOOKS. By “ A Reader.” 
London: Horace Marshall & Son. 
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NATA LOGUE No. 41.—Drawings of the Early 

ae ae School—Japanese Drawings and Colour Prints—Engravy- 

pend by Lewis—Turner Engravings—Whistler’s Etchings— Hooks 

—Works by J. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—W»m. Warp, 2, Church 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





he ener stating age, qualifications, and previo 
accompanied by are oes of recent ‘Testimonials, ‘eadecne “* ATt 
Museum Assistant,” d be addressed to the Town Clerk, Guildhall, 
Nottingham, not later an 12 o’clock on SATURDAY, August 20. 1904 

Further particulars may be obtained of the Director and Curator, 
Mr. hal Harry Watts, F.S.A., The Castle, Nottingham. 

assing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a 

disqualification for appointment. 


By order of the Committee. 
SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 
Guildhall, Nottingham, August 1, 1904. 


BERKSHIRE EDUCATION 





COMMITTEE, 


A fully qualified ART MASTER is REQUIRED for DAY and 
EVENING CLASSES at NE borg booty’ Salary 101. per annum.— 
Particulars as to the y be d from the Secrerary, 
Berkshire Education Committee, the Forbary. Reading. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

Testimonials.—A. B., Box 910, Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 


NDEXING, Translations, Research Work (Eng- 
land and Abroad), Shorthand, Type-writing. Pupils trained as 
Private Secretaries.—Miss Peruereaipas (Nat. Sci. Tripos), Secretarial 

Bureau, 52a, Conduit Street, Bond Street, 


R. _b. CULLETON, of 92, Piccadilly, London 
mber of English and Foreign Antiquarian Societies) 
enemines. ‘Parish Registers, Wills, Chancery Proceedings, and all 
a useful for Genealogical evidences, in England, Scotland, and 
reland. Localities hegre for the purpose of taking rubbings of 
aaa of b ae Abbreviated Latin 
documents copied, extended. and translat Foreign researches 
carried out. bknquiries invited. Mr. Culleton's private collections of 
50 years are worth consulting for clues. Armorial Bearings painted. 
Book-plates designed and engraved. 




















JUST PUBLISHED. 


C4tA LOGUE of BOOKS dealing with all 

DEPARTMENTS of SCIENCE and NATURAL HISTORY, 
including a Jarge Selection of Works in grr awe a FL a from 
the LIBRARIES of the late Sir HENRY W. ACL. ar 
Professor of Medicine in the University of Oxford, athe ine 
GREENHILL, Physician to the Radcliffe Infirmary, A-A "as. $i 
(Editor of Sir T. Browne's ‘ Religio Medici,’ &c.), and from other 
Sources.— Free on application to 

B. H. BLACKWELL, 50 and 51, Broad Street, Oxford. 





‘IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; sige ay illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Lee ch, & The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World,” Cata- 
ogues issued and sent post free on application. Kooks Ko 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


(*ATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 
‘ reduced prices. I. PHILOSOPAY. II. RELIGION. III. HIs- 
TORY. IV. POETRY, DRAMA, MUSIC. V. BEAUX-ARTS. VI. 
GEOGRAPHY. VIL. MILITARY. VIII. FICTION. 1X. GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 

DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


LEIGHTON’S 


ATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 
INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 
Part VII. ee price 2s. NEARLY 








Parts I.-VI., containing A—Q, with 890 II] in F 
Price 15s. the 6 Parts. 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 








UBLISHING.—About 3,000/. (with or without 
position) is REQUIRED by a FIRM of PUBLISHERS doing 
High-class and Scholarly Work, and possessing a rapidly increasing 
reputation. —Apply, by letter, to R. C., care of Mr. Crutch, 15, Gray's 
Inn Square, W.U 





MYYPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, 

es REVIEWS, Sankons, &c., TYPE-WRITTEN with 

nd er 1,900 words. Specimens and Testi- 

monials on ‘application. sites Atperson, 56, Boroughgate, Appleby, 
Westmorland. 








UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, SERMONS, 
PLAYS, REVIEWS TYPE-WRITTEN accurately an romptly, 

9d 1,000 words. Keferences to well-known Writers. ow Srvart, 
u, Moreton Place, st George’ 's } Square, 8. Ww. 


TYPE: W RITING.—MSS. of all descriptions 

TYPE-WRITTEN. Prompt delivery, combined with accuracy 
and good work. 10d. per 1,000 words —All communications to Froms- 
Setwoop Typs-Wrririna Co., Church House, Frome, Somerset. 





Tre -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women aaestess Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 
Languages). Research, Revision, Translation. — Tue Cauprivce 
‘Tyre- WRITING iain, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, SERMONS, &c., 

TYPE-WRITTEN with —— and dispatch, 10d. per 1,000. 

Alse Shorthand.—Miss N. E. Rostnson, 8, Westover Road, Wandsworth 
Common, London, 8.W. 


SMITH PREMIER TYPE-WRITER and EDISON 
MIMEOGRAPH, with Fittings, nearly new and in excellent con- 
dition, FOR SALE. Cost 25). together. What offers?—Address 
ZORLAND Press, Teignmouth. 











ESSRS. LUZAC & CO., Oriental Publishers 

and Booksellers, 46, Great Russell Street, paeten. W.C., have 

NOW arg their ae LIST on the FAR EAST—China, 

Japan, Corea, Tibet, and the Malayan Archipelago (History, Religion, 
Archeology, ‘Folk-lore, ae. ‘ which will be sent gratis on application. 


H. PEACH, Belvoir Street, Saheeien, 
e CATALOGUE No. 5includes Italian Illuminated MS., Breviary, 
Dante with Woodcuts, 1529. 


ORTRAIT of GEORGE MEREDITH, after the 
celebrated Painting by G. F. TTS, En, ed by W. 
ge BE GARDNER. Limited to OO Artist’s Sietels at One Guinea 
Size, 12in. by Shin. —Address W. Biscompes Garpner, Hoathly, 

Hind Head, Surrey. 


NEORGE CRUIKSHANK.—Collectors, Dealers, 
— hg wren Coloured or Plain Caricatures, Etchings, 
Engravings. Woodcuts(or Books containing same) done by GEURGE 
CRUIKSHANK which they wish to dispose of are requested to send 
Title, Publisher, Date, Condition, and Price asked to Epwin H. 
WENDELL, Esq., 500, Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


QWNERS of GENUINE SPECIMENS of OLD 
ENGLISH FURNITURE, OLD PICTURES, OLD CHINA, OLD 
DISPOSE of same PRIVATELY, are 














SILVER, &c., who desire to 

invited to send particulars to 
HAMPTON & SONS, Pall Mall East, 

Who are always prepared to give full value for interesting Examples. 


YUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 
NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 
Quiet, pleasant, and cestral—Three minutes’ walk from S.E.R. and C. 
= No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 
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With Lliustrations. 

QUEENSLAND. By Dr. J. P. Thomson, Secretary of the a 
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Illustrations. 

CHANGES in the LEVEL of the CITY of NAPLES. 
Giinther. With Illustrations and Plan. 

CANADIAN SURVEY METHODS. 

MAP SHOWING the WORK of the NATIONAL ANTARCTIC 
EXPEDITION. Note by the President. With Map. 

FRENCH EXPLORATIONS in the LAKE CHAD REGION. With 
Sketch-Map. 

REVIEWS. 

The MONTHLY RECORD. 

ees of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, SESSION. 


By Dr. Erich von 


By R. T. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE of the MONTH. 
NEW MAPS and ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Edward Stanford, 12, 13, 14, Long Acre, W.C. London. 
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— of Students’ Works at South Kensington ; Letter 
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PARADISI in SOLE PARADISUS 
TERRESTRIS. 
By JOHN PARKINSON. 
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GUINEAS net. 
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TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 
CELESTIAL MOTIONS: LIST. 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
Tenth Edition, With 3 Plates. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


** Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.”— Guardian, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO,, LimiTEepD, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





SIXTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LIMITED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 








THIRD EDITION, Revised to 1904, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LimiTED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C, 





ELEVENTH EDITION JUST OUT, price Sixpence, cloth. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary 
Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LimiTED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E,C. 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 


THE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: 


A Series of Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign of 
David to the Present Time. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A, F.R.A.S, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LimireD, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


“PRINTER S’ P I E” 
CONTAINS CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


WM, LE QUEUX. 
G. R,. SIMS. 
CUTCLIFFE-HYNE. 
PETT RIDGE. 
C. DANA GIBSON. 
ANDREW LANG. 
AUSTIN DOBSON. 
And many others. 





OUIDA. 

SARAH GRAND. 

M. E. BRADDON. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 
DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
ALFRED AUSTIN, 
THOMAS HARDY. 

J. K. JEROME. 





THE MOST REMARKABLE SHILLINGSWORTH EVER PUBLISHED. 





ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS’ 





A FIGHT TO A 
FINISH. 


By Major C, G. DENNISON, D.S.O.. 
Late Officer Commanding Dennison’s Scouts. 
With 27 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Contents:—Commencement of the Transvaal 
War of 1881—Reminiscences of the Great Boer 
War of 1899-1902. 


WAR-SHIPS. 


A Text-Book on the Construction, Protection, 
Stability, Turning, &c., of War Vessels. 


By EDWARD L. ATTWOOD, M.Inst.N.A., 


Member of the Royal Corps of Naval Constructors, 
Lecturer in Naval Architecture at the Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich ; Author of ‘ A Text- 
Book of Theoretical Naval Architecture.’ 


With numerous Diagrams. 
10s. 6d, net. 


*.* Prospectus sent on application. 


Medium 8vo, 





VOLUME FOR 1903 NOW READY. 


THE ANNUAL 
REGISTER. 


A Review of Public Events at Home and 
Abroad for the Year 1903. 
8vo, 18s. 
* * Volumes of ‘The Annual Register’ for the 
years 1863-1902 can still be had, 18%. each. 





THEKLA, 


And other Poems. 
By STEPHEN HUGHES-GAMES, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


AUGUST. Price SIXPENCE. 


The TIGER of MUSCOVY. By Fred. Whishaw. Chaps. 
7-12. 

FURTHER RANCHING RECOLLECTIONS. By J.R.F. 
Sumner. 

In PRAISE of RICHARD HARRYS. By Edward Wright. 


The PHILANTHROPIST and the UNIT. 
Francis. 


By M. B. 


FLOWERS of the FIELD. By the Rev. Canon Vaughan. 


The TROLL’S PATH. By J. A. Lees (joint Author of 
* Three in Norway’). 


At the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—=—— 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON 
MANCHURIA. 
MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE. 


By B, L. PUTNAM WEALE. 


With Map and Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. net. 


“An unusually interesting and suggestive work, which 
may be cordially recommended to all who wish to enlarge 
their knowledge of Manchuria.” — Times. 


WAR AND NEUTRALITY IN 
THE FAR EAST. 


By T. J. LAWRENCE, M.A. LL.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. €d. net. 


THE NORTHERN TRIBES 
OF CENTRAL AUSTRALIA. 


By Prof. BALDWIN SPENCER, C.M.G. M.A. F.R.S., and 
F. J. GILLEN, Speci»l Magistrate and Sub-Protector of the 
Aborigines. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. net. 
“*It is only necessary to state that the present volume is 
a wortby supplement to ‘The Native Tribes of Central 
Australia,’ for every one who has read the former book will 
turn with eager expectation to the new work. That was 
regarded by competent judges as the best book ever pub- 
lished on a savage people ; this in no wise falls short of it.” 
Daily News. 


LIFE & LETTERS OF 
EDWARD BYLES COWELL, 


M.A. Hon. D.C.L.Oxon. Hon. LL.D.Edin. Professor of 
Sanskrit, Cambridge, 1867-1903. By GEORGE COWELL, 
F.R.C.S. With Portraits. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“A most interesting volume......Cannot fail to please all 
who are fortunate enough to pick it up when they bave an 
hour or two of leisure.” —Daily Telegraph. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


HOBBES. 


By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. net. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


By & Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
s. net. 


NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
The CROSSING. 
MAURICE HEWLETT. 
The QUEEN’S QUAIR; 
or, The Six Years’ Tragedy. 
EDITH WHARTON. 
The DESCENT of MAN, 
And other Stories. 
The WOMAN ERRANT. 


Being some Chapters from the Wonder 
Book of Barbara, the Commuter’s Wife. 


THE MASTERS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


By STEPHEN GWYNN. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“A very admirable brief survey of a vast subject.” 
Academy. 























JULY NUMBER JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE 


JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Price 3s. 6d. Annual Subscription, 11s. 


Contents :—Spanish Service-Books in the British Museum. 
By the Rev. G. Margoliouth.—The Jews and the English 
Law. VI. By H. S. Q. Henriques.—Genizah Studies. I. 
By Prof. Louis Ginzberg.—Professor Harnack’s ‘ What is 
Christianity ?’ By the Rev. A. Wolf.—The Arabic Portion 
of the Cairo Genizah at Cambridge. Sixth Article. By 
Dr. H. Hirschfeld.—The Mechilta to Deuteronomy. By 
Prof. 8. Schechter.—Some Spanish Documents. By Prof. 
R. J. H. Gottheil.—The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela 
(continued). By Marcus N. Adler.—Allgemeine Einleitung 
in die Jiidische Literatur des Mittelalters (continued from 

. 395). By Prof. M. Steinschneider.—Ibn Hazm Uber 
Sadisehe Secten. By Dr. Samuel Poznanski.—Notes on 
J.Q.R., Vol. XVI. pp. 290-9. By David Yellin.—Corrections 
and Additions to the Article ‘Genizah Fragments’ 
(Vol. XVI. pp. 425-52). By Prof. S. Schechter. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimirEp, London. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—>—— 
NOW READY, NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, fully illustrated, 7s. 6d, net. 


The SAND-BURIED RUINS 


of KHOTAN. By M. AURIEL STEIN. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
VOL. I. NOW READY, 10s, 6d. net. 


FRIEDBERGER and FROH- 
NER’S VETERINARY PATHOLOGY. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Capt. M. H. HAYES, 
F.R.C.V.S., Author of ‘Veterinary Notes for 
Horse Owners,’ &c. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
Vol, II. in the press. 


NEW JUNGLE STORIES. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d, net. 


SPORT and ADVENTURE in 


the INDIAN JUNGLE. By A. MERVYN 
SMITH. 

“The book is well written, and makes interesting and 
instructive reading for every one.” —St. James’s Gazette. 

‘*A plain and unpretentious narrative of some of the 
most striking and stirring adventures that ever fell to the 
Shikari. The book throughout is stimulating and refresh- 
ing, but there are one or two chapters of supreme 
excellence.”— Daily Express. 

“We cannot imagine any normal reader into whose 
hands these stories may fall setting the book down 
unfinished.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW NOVEL BY L. T. MEADE. 
NOW READY in 1 vol. 6s. 


AT the BACK of the WORLD. 


By L. T. MEADB, Author of ‘ Rosebury,’ ‘The 
Witch Maid,’ &c., 
“A fine piece of fiction, racy of the soil.” —Outlook. 


NEW NOVEL, NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 


The MASTER HOPE. By 


PHYLLIS BOTTOME, Author of ‘Life the 
Interpreter,’ &c. 

“A long story worth reading.” —Times. 

* Vivacious writing goes a good way towards making a 
story acceptable, and Phyllis Bottome must at least be 
credited with a sprightly manner and a sense of humour 
that enable her to get a good deal of quiet fun out of the 
diversified personalities that she depicts.” —Morning Post. 

“ An interesting story.”—Outlook, 


NEW NOVEL NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 


TWO LOVES. By Curtis Yorke 


and E. M. DAVY. 
“The tale is worked out with considerable skill; the 
interest is unflaggingly maintained.”— Scotsman. 
** A most readable romance.”—Dundee Advertiser. 




















NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 


CLOUD and STORM. By 


LEITH DERWENT, Author of ‘Our Lady of 
Tears,’ ‘ Circe’s Lovers,’ &c. 
“The story should appeal to all those who sympathize 
with the sentiment that books which are written for enjoy- 
ment should end pleasantly.”— Western Daily Press. 


POPULAR WORKS IN CHEAP FORM 


Each in 1 vol. post 8vo, price 1s. 6d. net in cloth; 
2s. net in leather bindings. 


IT WAS a LOVER and his LASS. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 


BARBARA’S HISTORY. 
EDWARDS, 


LORD BRACKENBURY. By AMELIA B. 
EDWARDS. 


LES MISERABLES. Authorized Copyright from the 
French of VICTOR HUGO. 


Other Volumes to follow. 


THE SIXPENNY EDITION OF 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. 
CRAIK, has been REPRINTED and is NOW READY. 


ALSO THE SIXPENNY EDITION OF 
AYLWIN. By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. 





By AMELIA B. 





HURST & BLACKETT, LimiTeEp, 
18, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 





F. V. WHITE & GCO.’s LIST. 


—_—#¥_>—— 


NEW AND POPULAR SIX-SHILLING 
NOVELS. 
A CHARACTERISTIC NOVEL 
BY JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


NOW READY, THE LATEST NOVEL WRITTEN BY 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘BOOTLES’ BABY.’ 


THE LITTLE VANITIES OF 
MRS. WHITTAKER. 


THE LITTLE VANITIES OF 
MRS. WHITTAKER. 


“*Does her more credit than any book of hers that we 
have read for a long time.”— Times. 
“* The story is a delightful satire upon women who preach 
one thing and practise another.”—Scotsman. 
**She is quite at her best, and that is uncommonly good.” 
Pelican, 
“ Lively and amusing all through.”—Lloya’s. 


JUDY’S LOVERS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


JUDY'S LOVERS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


**Is one of the most charming of all she has written...... 
There is an air of freshness about all the writer’s work 
which is shown nowbere to greater advantage than in this 
story.”—St. James's Gazette. 








WILLIAM LE QUEUX’S NEW ROMANCE. 


The SIGN of the STRANGER. By 
WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 
“Mr. William Le Queux can always be relied upon for a 
‘ood story. He is by far the most popular novelist at the 
ibraries.”—Morning Post. 


MAYFAIR. By Winifred Graham. 


“Even the most hardened novel reader is raised to the 
very highest expectation by it.”—M. A. P. 


The STOLEN SUBMARINE. A 


Tale of the Russo-Japanese War. By GEORGE 
GRIFFITH. 
“Written with its author’s customary cleverness.” 
Scotsman, 


COMING HOME to ROOST. By 
G. MANVILLE FENN. 
** Mr. Manville Fenn shows unimpaired vitality...... It is a 
wholesome and an artless tale.”— Atheneum, 
“A realistic story, quickly and ingeniously told.’ 
Court Journal. 


A BEAUTIFUL SAVAGE. By Mrs. 
COULSON KERNAHAN. 
“It is one of the best and most interesting novels Mrs. 
Kernahan bas given us.”—Daily Mail. 


LOVERS at FAULT. By Fred 


WHISHAW. (/mmediately. 


A TRAMP’S NOTE BOOK. By 


MORLEY ROBERTS. [/mmadiately. 


The MAN BEHIND the DOOR. By 


ARCHIBALD CLAVERING GUNTER. [/mmediately. 


The SENIOR TUTOR. By Alan 


ST. AUBYN. (/mmediately. 


The LAST TRAITOR of LONG 


ISLAND. A Story of the Sea. By RICHARD HENRY 
SAVAGE. { Shortly. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A SUBALTERN’S 
LETTERS TO HIS WIFE.’ 
In cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


A THING of SHREDS and 
PATCHES. 
“ Will appeal to any one who was ever a child.” — Times, 
** Uncommonly attractive reading.” —Scotsman. 


























THE LATEST ‘ELIZABETH.’ 
In paper covers, price ls. each. 


ELIZABETH in SEARCH of a 
HUSBAND. 
“Is sure of a welcome from all who like a good story...... 
dealing with a vital question of the time.”—Obdserver. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., LIMITED, 
14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Elizabethan Sonnets. Newly arranged and 
indexed, with an Introduction, by 
Sidney Lee. 2 vols. (Constable & Co.) 

Ir has been computed, says Mr. Sidney 
Lee, that the sixteenth - century sonnets 
of Western Europe exceed in number 
three hundred thousand. One hundred 
and twenty-one volumes of sonnet- 
sequences came from Italian presses in 
the first quarter of the century; three 
hundred and twenty-six, most of them 
bearing convincing testimony to the degene- 
racy of the art, were published during its 
last quarter, while M. Vaganay’s biblio- 
graphy of the ‘ Sonnet in France and Italy’ 
describes some thousands of volumes. Mr. 
Lee’s publication, containing nearly a thou- 
sand sonnets, consists of fifteen works 
published virtually within a range of seven 
years at the close of the sixteenth century, 
and then does not cover more than a frac- 
tion of the production of that time. 

The series of volumes comprising “ An 
English Garner,” of which this work forms 
part, is honourably distinguished among 
the cheap reprints of our time by the 
value and weight of the introductions pro- 
vided. Mr. Lee’s essay of some hundred 
pages is one of the most suggestive of 
these. Itopens with astudy ofthe Petrarchan 
sonnet, followed by an account, necessarily 
very short, of the sonnet in sixteenth-century 
Italy and France. Ronsard, Du Bellay, 
Desportes, De Baif, were among the chief 
sonneteers of the time :— 

‘* They idealized beauty, alike in its yielding 
and wayward moods, in strict imitation of their 
Italian masters. The imagery is always 
derivative. Flowers and precious stones, 
planets and comets, sunrise and sunset, ship- 
wrecks and sieges, the ghostly phantoms of 
lovers’ nights, tigresses and Medusas, march in 
as wearisome a procession through the French 
sonnet-sequences as through the Italian sonnet- 
sequences of the sixteenth century...... it is 
rarely that a spontaneous note was sounded.” 











The sonnet, Italian in its origin and early 
growth, owes its vogue to Petrarch. His 
two sequences contain 317 sonnets mingled 
with other forms :— 


‘* Petrarch’s topic, like Dante’s, is the Platonic 
ideal of love, the glorification of ethereal senti- 
ment. The effort doubtless derived its original 
impetus from a genuine experience of the poet, 
but the idealistic web which he weaves about 
his emotion proves that his work is mainly a 
conscious exercise of the intellect and imagina- 
tion, with which his own affairs of the heart 
have only a remote or shadowy concern. All the 
phases of elation and despair which love may 
be deemed capable of engendering in the mind 
find artistic reflection in Petrarch’s verse. He 
sketches with a gentle delicacy of phrase the 
effect on amorous feeling of spring and summer, 
of light and darkness, of the presence and 
absence by day and night of a beloved mistress. 
He describes with every imaginative embellish- 
ment the beauty of his mistress’s features, her 
intellectual endowments, her high birth. His 
thought is nearly always true to the ethereal 
plane which he marked out for himself as 
his field of labour. Very rarely and very 
momentarily does he touch earth. At the same 
time, it is to be noted that a current of religious 
fervour colours his poetry, especially the second 
of his sonnet-sequences, which he inscribed to 
Laura after death; and occasionally he turns 
altogether from purposes of love to give play 
to strong political feeling, or to testify affection 
for a friend or patron of his own sex. But 
the exaltation of the ideal type of beauty 
which connotes both mental and _ physical 
perfection is his main aim. The sonnet- 
sequence in later years was occasionally 
diverted from that goal which Petrarch most 
conspicuously sought, but he himself gave 
the cue for all subsequent variations of the 
sonnet-topic. Later sonneteers greatly de- 
veloped the hint that he offered them in the 
sonnets which he inscribed to his male friends. 
..«... These poems he made vehicles for exuberant 
adulation, for expressions of admiration and 
affection. Often the sensual aspect of love, on 
which Petrarch very lightly touched, gained in 
the sonnets of succeeding ages mastery over its 
ethereal aspects. Some sixteenth - century 
sonneteers, azain, impressed either by Petrarch’s 
pietism or by his political enthusiasm, turned 
their poems to the purposes of spiritual medita- 
tion or of political exhortation. At times meta- 
physical reflection of a somewhat more technical 
kind than Petrarch essayed became the son- 
neteer’s leading theme, But it is very rarely 
that the seed had not been sown by the Italian 
master.” 


The subject-matter of the Elizabethan 
sonnet being thus limited, it was doomed 
to commonplace in the hands of all but the 
greatest masters. Its form allowed of a small 
number of ideas, the more insignificant the 
better (as more easily restrained within the 
limits of the allotted compartments), while 
the gaps between them were filled in with 
a packing of imagesand conceits. “ Origi- 
nality of thought,” then, is not a quality to 
be expected. Dante and Petrarch had 
exhausted the varieties of artificial and 
genuine passion. What is to be hoped 
for is some measure of originality of expres- 
sion. And this, we think, we have to quite 
as large an extent as could be expected in a 
literature of what are, virtually, exercises 
in composition. If we set aside altogether 


Shakspeare’s sonnets, one sonnet of extra- 
ordinary beauty, which the late Oxford 
Professor of Poetry has done his best to 
reduce to bathos by the reading, 


Since there ’s no help, come let us rise and part, 





and perhaps other thirty worthy a place in 
an anthology, constitute a very satisfactory 
proportion of the thousand here printed. 

Mr. Lee’s thorough examination of the 
sources of the Elizabethan sonnet may 
perhaps create a false impression of their 
effect on the public they were written for. 
Italian literature at that time was well 
known in England. It was the language 
of diplomacy and of commerce, and Italian 
poets were welcomed at Court under 
Henry VIII., as under his daughter. 
Moreover, manuscript translations g were 
current to an extent hardly realized even by 
professed students of the period—Danett’s 
‘Commines,’ for example, circulated in 
manuscript for thirty years before being 
printed ; some of them are lost (Lodge, ¢.g , 
says that ‘‘ Desportes is for the most part 
Englished’’), and some are still unprinted. 
If the literary world of that day were as 
familiar with Italian as we are with Latin, 
and sonneteering were a recognized form of 
poetical exercise, was it any more necessary 
for writers formally to acknowledge their 
debt than it would be to-day for a writer 
of occasional verse copying an ode of 
Horace? Watson, in his ‘ Passionate 
Centurie,’ prefixed a note of the source to 
each poem. What difference would it have 
made to his public if he had omitted it? 
We could wish that Mr. Lee had devoted 
some space to a consideration of the limits 
set themselves by Elizabethan writers be- 
tween permissible imitation and plagiarism. 
We are inclined to think that no blame 
attached, in their minds, even to what we 
should call downright plagiarism. Quotation 
marks were not in general use, and when 
a writer found that what he had to say had 
already been well expressed by another, he 
used that without scruple. Puttenham’s 
oft-quoted blame of Sothern was not for 
stealing Ronsard’s verse, but for appro- 
priating to himself Ronsard’s claim as a first 
follower of Pindar. No doubt writers 
accused each other of imitation, but that 
was simply a way of putting the lack 
of originality—which is always pretty 
general. The student of Elizabethan lite- 
rature should, then, be prepared to take 
note of the existence of plagiarism without 
its exciting any strong feeling of personal 
censure. 

For a complete account of this litera- 
ture, too, it seems to us that Mr. Lee 
does not lay sufficient stress on the debt 
these writers owed to their predecessors in 
England. How much does Surrey, for 
example, not owe to Chaucer? The fable 
of the eagle and its young was as current in 
England as in Italy; ‘“‘sugared eloquence” 
was used as often by Lydgate as by any 
French or Italian writer; and many of the 
‘‘concetti” of the Italians were obvious 
refurbishings of medieval and classical 
stories. Horace had promised immortality 
before Ronsard ; had reflected that a woman 
grows old sooner than her lover, and had 
told her so; and Horace was as well known 
in England as any Frenchman. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Lee’s 
work is his examination of the degree of 
originality in the fifteen works he reprints, 
and of their dependence on each other. It 
has long been known that much of the 
sonnet literature of this century was deriva- 
tive. ‘ Wyatt and Surrey are emulators of 
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Petrarch ; Sidney is inspired by Sannazzaro, 
George de Montemayor, and Castiglione...... 
Spenser emulates Marot and Ariosto,” is the 
summary of a recent writer. Einstein sup- 
plies even a slightly longer list of Wyatt’s 
translations than that drawn up by Mr. Lee 
on p. xxxi. But Wyatt and Surrey hardly 
matter in the history of the sonnet—Sidney 
does. It was the publication of his ‘ Astro- 
phel and Stella’ in 1591 which set the 
shortlived fashion of sonnet- making in 
England. How far the work is a genuine 
expression of feeling, and how far merely 
of the literary sense, has been long a 
subject of debate. Lamb, with his love 
of anything that was Elizabethan, and 
Symonds, with his inability to distinguish 
the literary from the human, have praised 
it as a revelation of a noble and passionate 
nature. Mr. Lee sees in it an imitation 
of Petrarch carefully worked up from a 
slight ground of personal experience, and 
of the two his opinion is more nearly 
accurate. Sidney’s own ideal of the object 
of sonnets was not of ‘‘unresistible love,’ 
but rather of immortal and Divine beauty. 
He writes on Petrarchan lines, with all 
the Petrarchan machinery and epithets, and 
recalls, not obscurely, Ronsard, Desportes, 
and their school. If it stood alone, 
‘Astrophel and Stella’ might have been 
looked on as reminiscent, but it has made 
a school, and there must its defects be 
studied. 

The school is no mean one whose chief 
names are Daniel, Lodge, Constable, Giles 
Fletcher, Michael Drayton, and even 
Spenser. Of each of these, as of the others 
printed, Mr. Lee makes a careful study. 
Daniel translates literally from French and 
Italian alike; Constable next year borrows 
from the French and from his predecessors, 
Sidney, Watson, and Daniel; Lodge from 
Ronsard and Ariosto; Barnes from Sidney 
and Petrarch, and so on. Mr. Lee makes 
a clean sweep of all the identifications of 
Clelia and Delia, Phillis and Idea, and the 
rest, by showing that they are the common 
‘‘properties” of the sonnet, borrowed 
wholesale with the title. One is glad to 
feel that even to Professors of Poetry it will 
be impossible in future to recognize the 
minutes of a quarrel with a patroness in the 
finest love-sonnet of the period. Spenser’s 
sonnets, it is true, possess a genuine emo- 
tional basis which finds independent expres- 
sion, but the main bulk of his work is a 
repetition of the ideas common to Ronsard 
and his school. 

Mr. Lee’s additions to the sonnets origin- 
ally printed by Prof. Arber are of much 
value; but while thankfully acknowledging 
them, we could have wished for one or two 
old friends—‘“‘If music and sweet Poetry 
agree,” for instance—and for some hint of 
Mr. Lee’s judgment as to disputed author- 
ship. Sonnet 60, for example, in Watson’s 
‘Tears of Fancy,’ is generally attributed 
to Lord Oxford. A word of thanks must 
be spared for the first-line index of sonnets 
and for that of proper names, which double 
the usefulness of the book. 

Mr. Lee has, then, made an immense 
step forward in the study of Elizabethan 
literature, one which could only have been 
taken by a worker of his wide reading and 
industry, and we congratulate him and 
Mr. Seccombe on the publication of these 





volumes, which round off the ‘ English 
Garner’’ with a success the publishers could 
hardly have hoped for. 








Blundel’s Worthies, 1604-1904. 
Banks. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Tus volume, produced to commemorate the 
tercentenary of Blundell’s School, gives 
some account of twenty-five of the more 
distinguished men who received their 
education, or imparted it, at the famous 
Tiverton school. Twelve of these brief 
essays are by Mr. Banks, a late assistant 
master, and the remainder are by various 
authors, two (John Russell and R. D. 
Blackmore) being from the pen of Mr. 
Snell, whose book on Tiverton reminiscences 
of Archbishop Temple we recently noticed. 
The ‘‘ worthies’” here selected are men of 
very different calibre; two of the earliest, 
for instance, who appear side by side are 
Samuel Wesley, the eldest brother of the 
great Evangelist, and Bampfylde Moore 
Carew, the gipsy king. Samuel Wesley, 
the eldest of nineteen children, was for 
some years head master of Blundell’s. He 
was a facile writer of satirical verse, and 
apparently a most unamiable character. 
Samuel had not a spark of sympathy with 
the religious views of his younger brothers, 
John and Charles. Acknowledging the 
receipt of one of John Wesley’s publica- 
tions, Samuel wrote to his brother :— 

‘“‘There are two flagrant falsehoods in the 
very first chapter. But your eyes are so fixed 
upon one point that you overlook everything 
else. You overshoot, but Whitfield raves.” 

At a later period the Tiverton master 
thought it his duty to warn his aged mother, 
with much bitterness, against the teachings 
of her younger sons :— 

‘*Tt was with exceeding grief and concern 
that I heard you had countenanced a spreading 
delusion so far as to be one of John’s congrega- 
tion. Is it not enough that I am bereft of both 
my brothers, but must my mother follow too?” 

Although this was undoubtedly an 
important West-Country school, it is not 
a little singular to note how difficult it 
seems to have been to make up a roll 
of twenty-five ‘‘worthies” without in- 
cluding several who were certainly of 
no distinction whatever outside their own 
very narrow circle. Still, such common- 
place persons as the Rev. Thomas Wood, 
one of Blundell’s ushers, are among the 
more entertaining and instructive characters 
of the book, as showing the style of life in 
a sleepy little country town. Wood was 
appointed usher or under master in 1760 at 
a salary of 20/., and had about twenty 
boarders in the south wing. The kind of 
clerical supervision bestowed on Devonshire 
parishes at that date can be gathered from 
the duties fulfilled by this usher, who ought 
to have had his hands quite sufficiently 
filled by his school labours. Wood was 
curate of the parish of Cadbury, and held 
the living of Poughill, near Crediton, as 
well as a sinecure chaplaincy to a regiment. 
His account books and brief diaries are 
extant, from which we learn that the usher 
cleared about 180/. a year from his boarders, 
that his churching fees varied from a 
shilling to a guinea, and that he charged 
half a guinea for preaching a funeral 
sermon. His sister Molly kept house for 
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him, and the green tea which was occa- 
sionally bought at 16s. per pound was pro- 


bably for her consumption. Inferior tea 
cost 10s. He was devoted to cards, some- 
times pleying five nights a week. He 
generally had bad luck, and his usual 
losses were 1s. 6d. a night. He bought his 
cards by the half-dozen packs at 4s. 6d., his 
cider by the hogshead at 27s., his port wine 
by the half pipe at 7/. 10s., and his tobacco- 
pipes by the gross at 3s. Wood regularly 
attended the winter subscription dances 
once a fortnight with his sister, frequently 
dined out, and often played bowls at the 
Tiverton Inn, where he enjoyed better luck 
than at the card-table. This parson-usher 
was fond of wagers. Here is an entry of a 
singularly irreverent bet made in October, 
1765 :— 

‘*Mr. Laroche [the father of one of his 
boarders] dined here—betted with him eight 
guineas to ten that my father survived his 
mother.” 


The entries from the diaries of this 
convivial schoolmaster make us long for 
more; but it is certainly rather a queer 
notion to reckon him among a small knot 
of Blundell ‘ worthies.”’ 

The sketch of Archbishop Temple is from 
the pen of Mr. Francis, the present head 
master of Blundell’s. It is only natural 
and excusable that this account of a fine, 
vigorous character should be couched in 
somewhat too encomiastic tones. There is, 
we think, but little likelihood of future 
generations styling Frederick Temple “‘ the 
great archbishop.” In one respect the 
sketch is historically incorrect, or at all 
events gives quite a wrong impression. 
‘“‘The long two hours’ pageant” of the 
Coronation is described as being “‘to him a 
martyrdom.” Mr. Francis is evidently 
unaware that every possible pressure was 
put upon Dr. Temple, for his own sake 
as well as for that of others, to induce 
him to follow the example of the Dean 
of Westminster, and to consent to com- 
mission another to discharge the greater 
part of his functions. Nevertheless, the 
Archbishop insisted upon doing everything 
himself, to the anxiety and distress of 
almost every one primarily concerned, and 
to his own discomfort. It was highly 
characteristic of his determined nature; but 
it was an unwise decision, and certainly 
does not warrant the use of the word 
‘* martyrdom.” 








Keltic Researches. By E. W. B. Nicholson, 
Bodley’s Librarian in the University of 
Oxford. (Frowde.) 

Since the days of the memorable banquet 

at Monkbarns, when the Antiquary and 

Sir Arthur Wardour failed to see eye to 

eye on the question, the language and 

ethnological affinities of the ancient Picts 
have been a favourite battleground of con- 
troversy. The protagonists are different, 
and the materials for judgment may be 
more numerous; at any rate, the last fifty 
years, even the last decade, have greatly 
altered and systematized the whole study 
of comparative philology. But the book 
before us, whatever its permanent value in 
the controversy, at any rate shows that 
much may be said in modification, even to 
reversal, of the most recently formulated 
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theories on a topic which has so long been 
a favourite “moot” for linguistic experts, 
and occasionally has provided sport for the 
Philistines. 

As is well known, it has been an axiom 
among philologists for years that initial and 
intervocalic Indo-European p entirely dis- 
appears in the modern Keltic languages. 
The most important difference between the 
Brythonic or Kymric family and the Goidelic 
or Gaelic, it is also generally agreed, lies in 
their treatment of the I.E. g: a letter which 
in the latter group is represented by ch or ¢ 
(in Manx by q, ¢, or gh), and in the former 
by a substituted », not to be confounded 
with the elusive early Aryan letter. Hence 
the excellent division invented by Prof. 
Rhys into P- Kelts (the Brythonic, 
better Kymric, Welsh and their congeners) 
and the Q-Kelts (the Goidelic, or Gaelic 
tribes). Of these are the Irish, the High- 
landers, and the Manxmen linguistically 
considered. Linguistic and historical 
considerations alone enter into the present 
argument. It cannot be otherwise, for 
it is probable that a great number of 
Kymric-speaking Welshmen of to-day are 
racially Gaelic, that there are more English- 
speaking Gaels in the Lowlands than Gaelic 
speakers in the Highlands, and that these 
last, along the coasts and in the isles, are 
largely of Scandinavian blood. The anthro- 
pologist must be consulted to complete the 
evidence of race; but in the meantime we 
are dealing with language and a few other 
grounds of inference. 

Mr. Nicholson takes the field as a sup- 
porter of the doctrine of Skene and his 
followers, that the language of the Picts was 
just an early state of modern Highland 
Gaelic, and that a majority of the modern 
Highlanders descend from the ancient Picts. 
Against this view Mr. Macbain, who has 
lately ‘‘ edited’? Skene’s ‘ Highlanders’ in 
the fullest sense of that word, proclaims 
with Prof. Kuno Meyer that ‘‘ no Gael ever 
set his foot on British soil save from a ship 
that set out from Ireland.” He holds that 
the Picts were Keltic but not Gaelic, P- Kelts 
in fact. He sticks to the conquest by 
Kenneth Macalpin, we fancy, and the com- 
plete triumph of the Scoto-Keltic tongue. 
Prof. Rhys, to whom this paper was 
indebted (Atheneum, July 18th and 
August 22nd, 1903) for his views on the 
Brandsbutt inscription, has attempted to 
prove a Basque origin for Pictish, basing 
his theory a good deal on the Ogam stones, 
presently to be mentioned. He seems, or 
seemed, to have abandoned this view, but at 
any rate he pronounces Pictish to be ‘‘ non- 
Aryan’’ (a judgment which Mr. A. Lang, 
amicus curi@, has supplemented with the 
phrase ‘‘ non-human,” so far as one inscrip- 
tion is concerned). 

Mr. Nicholson joins this triangular fray 
with a good heart, though he is obviously 
aware that on many points he has a 
formidable consensus of learned opinion 
against him. He claims by linguistic and 
paleographical methods to have shown that 
Pictish ‘‘ was a language virtually identical 
with Irish,” or differing only, say, so 
far as the speech of Wessex differed, and 
still differs, to an expert ear, from that of 
Mercia or East Anglia; to have made it 
clear that ‘‘the supposed conquest of the 
Picts by the Scots was an absurd myth” ; 





incidentally to have demonstrated that the 
Belgic element was much more prominent 
than has been supposed in the British Isles, 
and that many of the tribes inhabiting 
England and Wales in Roman times ‘‘spoke 
not Old Welsh but Old Irish’; and, as 
a fresh element in the discussion, to have 
established that the loss of the original p in 
Keltic is much later than has been allowed, 
and that the Aryan letter was maintained in 
the Gaelic branch for centuries after the 
Christian era. It may be observed on the 
last point that our author has no quarrel 
with the general statement that the loss of 
I.E. p is a characteristic of Keltic speech as 
compared with other tongues. He only 
desires an éravépOwpa vopov 7 édAcirer Sid 
tov xaféAov, the admission of negative 
instances to a later date than is usually 
held. A p may appear on an inscription or 
in a proper name, and yet not indicate that 
the writer or the subject is either non- 
Keltic or non-Gaelic. He believes it un- 
necessary to account for the numerous 
instances of py in Irish Ogams by the 
hypothesis of their being ‘degraded }’s,”’ 
or as “being in the language of supposed 
Kymric settlers and representing original 
q’s, or as being in that of a non-Keltic race.” 
To take his last point first, Mr. Nicholson 
justly laments the paucity of authority, 
resting mainly on geographical and historical 
names, ‘‘often grossly corrupted by scribes,” 
and ‘‘some two dozen inscriptions,” nearly 
all in Ogam characters, an alphabet of long 
and short strokes which we have heard 
irreverently compared to the Morse code, and 
which may, in the course of ages, have been 
corrupted even by the human boy. Indeed, 
we know from Prof. Rhys of one inscription 
having been deepened in the stone by a 
benevolent observer, and cannot but 
shudder over possibly less sympathetic 
treatment by profaner hands. When it 
comes to inscriptions of a cryptic character, 
‘‘ Aiken Drum’s lang ladle” will recur to 
the mind. Paullo majora. Mr. Nicholson 
is naturally brought up by Bede’s (and Sir 
Arthur’s) Peanfahel, supposed to mean the 
head of the (Roman) wall. Ceann, of 
course, would be “ head”’ in Gaelic, and if 
pean=Welsh pen, 

‘¢ Pictish could not possibly be Goidelic, and 
all the names with Mac or Maqq found in the 
Pictish inscriptions [the inscriptions in Pictish 
districts, that is to say] must either be names 
of Irishmen and Dalriad Scots, or must else 
have been borrowed from Irish and Dalriad 
Scottish.” 


On this our author’s argument is ingenious. 
He first puts aside the Penguaul of the con- 
tinuators of Nennius, with the corresponding 
Kinneil (Cinail). Kinneil cannot be Pean- 
fahel, for it is six miles from Abercorn, not 
two, as Bede states Peanfahel to be. By the 
thirteenth century, when Kinneil is first 
heard of, a good part of the wall “had dis- 
appeared, and it was quite possible to call 
a new farm or village Vallum-head which 
was several miles from the original ter- 
minus.” But this does not affect Peanfahel, 
which is here interpreted as Pean(fh)ael or 
Pean(fh)el. Pean or peann is the penna or 
pinna of fortification, a loan-word from Latin, 
and fahel the genitive of Goidelic fa/, vallum, 
with the aspirating letter dropped on the 
wrong side by the copyist. Penneltun 
would be a natural Saxon rendering of 








Peann-ail, -ael, or -el. F/ is silent, as in 
modern Gaelic. This theory seems to be 
about as good as its rivals. At any rate, 
Peanfahel is left in its naked deformity, 
without any assistance from the Welsh 
Penguaul. 

Another ancient stumbling-block is the 
Pictish Pit- in place-names. This prefix 
has been held equivalent to Welsh 
peth, a part (Gaelic cud). It appears 
as pet (genitive pette) in the Book 
of Deer, that oldest storehouse of 
Highland Gaelic. From a comparison of 
the inscriptions, too detailed for a news- 
paper to follow, Mr. Nicholson has con- 
cluded that they, in fact, mark boundary- 
stones (see the ‘ Legend of St. Andrew’ for 
crosses so used), we may add, title-deeds 
to property, and he connects the word 
pet or pit with ait or aite, a place. In the 
shape of eht, edd, ett, idd, and the like, it 
occurs on these stones pretty constantly, 
and it is noted that while no p appears in 
reference to the property of a living owner, 
the letter is retained where there are 
involved past possessions or matters of title, 
the race-name having become a place-name. 
Thus Pid Arnoin, place of Arnon or Arnan, 
a saint deceased; Ett Ui Cuhetts, place of 
O’Cuhetts, a living owner. The stem is said 
to be (pete, ausbreiten (Stokes) lik» Lat. 
pateo. We know not what may be said as 
to this theory of Pictish pit (one can see 
phonetic difficulties), but the present writer 
well remembers the pronunciation of the 
word in a Perthshire place-name thirty- 
five years ago being Pait (ai very long) ; 
and a Gaelic-speaking and learned High- 
land friend lately confirmed the observa- 
tion. P, the author holds, is used in 
the same way in words like P(oi), 
P(ua), P(y) (O and Hy in the territorial 
sense, like Hy Neill). On this branch of 
his subject he is, at any rate, con- 
sistent and plausible. Without committing 
ourselves where experts are so much 
opposed, we would say that his theory of 
ehte=aite seems preferable to Prof. Rhys’s 
equivalent from Cormac, quasi tcht, ichta, 
race, descendants, said to be ‘‘a Pictish loan 
from Gaelic.” Loan- words are tempting 
expedients for the suppression of apparent 
contradictions. We wish there were fewer 
in some highly learned dictionaries. The 
reader might be wearied should we enter in 
detail on the discussion of Ptolemy’s place- 
names and the lists of Pictish kings, or 
pursue the desirable » through Pictavian 
or Sequanian inscriptions. Suffice it to say 
that the author is exhaustive and sugges- 
tive. There is much to be said for 
his Menapii as p-preserving Kelts in 
Eastern Ireland, where of course there were 
plenty of Cruithne, as well as in the west; 
in Man, too, and possibly in Menteith. If, 
as he holds, they were Belge, and these, 
again, Fir-bolg, they were widely distri- 
buted on both sides of St. George’s Channel, 
maritime ancestors of the Gall-gael and the 
Vikings. In Ireland, after long struggles, 
they succumbed to the more numerous Scots, 
but they held their own too long to make it 
plausible that they were mere Lapanaich, 
Ugrians or Iberians, though these strains 
must also have survived. 

In Scotland the Picts were long in 
a& majority, and it is less possible to 
believe in their suppression, ‘There, at 
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any rate, need be no hesitation in agree- 
ing with Mr. Nicholson on one point. The 
extermination story is the figment of a 
tenth-century Columban monk, animated by 
ecclesiastical spite. It seems also probable 
that there was no conquest, but an accession 
to the Pictish throne, supported by arms. 
Kenneth Macalpin was of mixed blood, like 
almost all Pictish kings. It is probable that 
the disrespectablelaw of succession among the 
Picts, also a feature, we believe, attributed to 
some tribes in Gaul, gave way to the more 
advanced Dalriad arrangement of tanistry, 
and that as the two races amalgamated they 
adopted improvements from each other. 
That these would generally proceed from 
the “Scots”? there is no reason to doubt. 
Nor need there be wonder that the more 
literary or more clerical people should have 
obtained from foreigners a name for the 
country and the whole race within it. 

There is little in the linguistic argument 
that St. Columba in preaching required an in- 
terpreter. Manya modern Highland minister 
must have found the same need in moving to 
a district where the Gaelic was unfamiliar. 
There are several varieties of that language, 
attenuated as is its use to-day, besides the 
marked difference between the west and the 
north, in itself to our mind the most cogent 
proof of the survival of the Picts. There is 
possibly as much linguistic difference as 
there ever was. There may, on the other 
hand, have been much more discrepancy, as 
the phrase belra Cruithnech (Pictish jargon?) 
in Cormac may indicate. We believe the 
two races still live side by side, but on the 
one hand the Scandinavian conquests and 
the later reduction of Moravia by the 
southern kings depressed Pictish nation- 
ality, and on the other the Irish literature 
of the west and the long sway of the 
Macdonald Lords of the Isles amply 
account for the Lowland estimate of the 
Highlanders as Irish. 








Old Quebec : the Fortress of New France. By 
Gilbert Parker and Claude G. Bryan. 
With Illustrations. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Tue late Lord Dufferin, if his desire had 

been gratified, would have been known as 

the Marquess of Dufferin and Quebec, for 
he had a keen admiration for one of the 
oldest and most picturesque cities on the 

North American continent, and, before 

ceasing to be Governor-General of Canada, 

he devised a scheme for preserving the city 
walls without hindrance to traffic. The 
history of such a city deserved to be written, 
and the authors of the work before us have 
— their task with fair success. They 
ave not been well advised, however, in 
printing the perfervid prelude. It is written 

in the style of a Fourth of July oration, a 

style which is incontrovertibly the worst 

that the human mind can conceive. 
Other parts of the book are put together in 

a less pretentious and far pleasanter fashion. 

Those which tell of the sieges of Quebec 

are exceedingly good, yet the concluding 

chapter, dealing with ‘The Modern Period,’ 
is meagre, and is neither so interesting nor 
informing as it might have been. In truth, 


the subject is fraught with insurmountable 
difficulties. The history of any city, if con- 
fined to the subject, possesses local interest 
only. But the story of Quebec is mainly 





that of France in the New World, and 
such a story cannot be adequately related 
within the limits which the authors of this 
book have set to themselves. [Jrancis 
Parkman, indeed, has drawn a picture of 
the French and their rule in Canada as 
fascinating as it is truthful, and Dr. Kings- 
ford’s ‘ History of Canada’ contains all that 
is required to supplement in a connected 
form the volumes which Parkman devoted to 
the narration of episodes. 

What is missing in this work is a more 
detailed account of life in the city at various 
stages of its growth. Many details might 
still be recovered of the daily lives of the 
citizens. Information of this sort enabled 
Macaulay to set forth in the first volume of 
his history a vivid and most instructive 
picture of the life of the English people 
in the year 1685. The authors of this 
volume candidly admit in the preface that 
they possess a superabundance of material, 
and that they do not profess to have written 
an original work. Yet why should they give 
to the world a work which bears no trace 
of originality ? Condensation skilfully per- 
formed is meritorious; but no work which 
is merely a rehash of available material can 
become a classic. 

A significant fact, to which the authors 
have not attributed adequate importance, is 
the contrast between what Jaques Cartier 
contemplated when, in 1635, he gazed upon 
the St. Lawrence from the site on which 
Quebec now stands, and the position which 
the city now holds. His discovery of that site 
was made on his second expedition to the 
unknown land. Of course it was his belief 
that he had fouad the water-way to Cathay. 
A like belief was held by Henry Hudson 
when he sailed along the lower part of the 
great river which bears his name. Neither 
of them thought, nor could have dreamt, 
that, though the hopes which they cherished 
were vain, the cities of Quebec and New 
York would be starting- places for rail- 
ways to the great ocean, over which ships 
could rapidly pass to the shores of the Far 
East. 

In this volume the differences in aim and 
execution of the settlers in New England 
and in Canada are set forth at once clearly 
and well. The French laboured to enlist 
the Indians in their rivalry with the Eng- 
lish, while the British colonists preferred 
to rely upon themselves. Devout men, like 
Cabot and others, are credited with thinking 
that the losses which the Church of Rome 
had sustained at the hands of Luther in 
Germany and Calvin in France might be 
counterbalanced by gains in the New World, 
and they laboured to redress the balance by 
baptizing untutored savages. Although the 
conversion of the heathen was said to be 
one of the chief purposes of the settlers in 
New England, yet far more energy was dis- 
played in exterminating them. The saintly 
John Eliot took another view, and gained 
the honourable title of apostle to the Indians; 
but his self-denying toil had temporary 
results only. The cynical phrase of General 
Sherman that the only good Indian was a 
dead one represented a feeling which was 
very old in the history of his country. On 
the whole, then, the authors of this work are 
justified in writing :— 

“The English colonists in Connecticut, New 
Hampshire and Virginia displaced the Indian ; 





the French made him part of their system. 
New France was a trading colony, New 
England an agricultural colony. The French, 
with few exceptions, did not go to the 
New World to make a home, but to secure 
fortunes; the English colonists went to the 
New World to settle; they bore with them 
their household gods.” 


All who are acquainted with the British 
settlement of America must know that the 
tilling of the soil was the first object of the 
colonists. They imported seeds and animals 
from England for the purpose of increasing 
their means of sustenance. Oa the con- 
trary, the settlers at Quebec remained for a 
century dependent upon their native land 
for food. Even up to Champlain’s death 
there were but two plots of ground under 
cultivation in and near Quebec. Still worse 
was the absence of an independent spirit 
among the inhabitants, and the introduc- 
tion of the feudal system, about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, with all its 
absurdities and all its hindrances to progress. 

The home Government had not only to 
provide the settlers in Canada with the 
necessaries of life, but had also to encourage 
them to increase and multiply. In 1660 the 
inhabitants of Quebec did not exceed 600, 
most of whom had been sent from France, 
the majority being men. Then the refuge 
hospitals of Paris and Lyons were emptied 
of women, who were transferred to Quebec. 
In 1665 a hundred “ King’s girls,” as they 
were designated, arrived, and were married 
soon after landing. Twice the number was 
sent in the following year, and the demand 
continued for a time to exceed the supply. 
Moreover, the paternal king offered bounties 
for early marriages, and pensioned the 
fathers of large families. A girl married 
under sixteen received the ‘‘ King’s gift” of 
twenty livres in addition to her dowry. 
Bachelors were taxed. The following edict 
was issued :— 


‘*In future all inhabitants of the said country 
of Canada who shall have living children to the 
number of ten, born in lawful wedlock, not 
being priests, maids, or nuns, shall be paid 
out of the moneys sent by his Majesty to the 
said country a pension of three hundred livres 
@ year, and those who shall have twelve children 
a pension of four hundred livres, and that, to this 
effect, they shall be required to declare the 
number of their children every year in the 
months of June and July to the Intendant of 
Justice, Police, and Finance established in the 
said country, who, having verified the same, 
shall order the payment of said pensions, one- 
half in cash and the other half at the end of 
each year.” 


Whether the premium offered by the 
king caused the families of the settlers to 
be large, or whether the result was inde- 
pendent of artificial stimulus, it is quite 
certain that in olden days, as at the present 
time, the French Canadian parent has 
usually had his quiver full. Many heads 
of families who gained the pension granted 
by the king were none the richer. They were 
gentlemen by birth and breeding, and they 
disdained manual labour. They Jooked to 
the king for a subsistence. In 1686 the 
governor of Quebec made an appeal on their 
behalf to the home Government, saying 
that 
‘‘all our married officers are beggars, and I 
entreat you to send them aid. There is need 
that the king should provide support for their 
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children, or else they will be tempted to go over 
to the English.” 

Can it be wondered at that a system so 
artificial, if not unnatural, as this should 
collapse in the day of trial, and that the 
English should have vanquished their 
gallant rivals on the North American con- 
tinent ? 

The tyranny of the Church was another 
obstacle to the development of Canada 
under French rule. The facts which are 
collected in this volume show that the 
Roman Catholic priests were even harsher 
task-masters than the ministers of Pro- 
testant New England. The rulers of New 
England entertained but little respect for the 
divinity which was supposed to hedge a king; 
the royal representatives of the Crown in 
Canada were as punctilious in this matter as 
any Prussian court which now deals with a 
prisoner charged with /se majesté. Here is 
an example :— 

** For approving of the execution of CharlesI. 
by his English subjects, one Paul Dupuy was 
held to have libelled the monarchy and to have 
encouraged sedition. He was condemned to be 
dragged from prison by the public executioner ; 
led in his shirt, with a rope about his neck and 
a torch in his hand, to the gate of the fort, 
there to beg pardon of the king; thence down 
Mountain Hill to the pillory of Lower Town, to 
be branded on the cheek with a fleur-de-lis, and 
set in the stocks, Poor Dupuy’s crime was not 
yet expiated, for, according to the remainder of 
his sentence, he was to be ‘led back to prison 
and put in irons till the information against him 
shall be completed.’” 

Some of the expressions are more 
American than we should expect to find in 
a book about Canada written by Canadians. 
On p. 115 “‘ Executive” is used instead of 
Governor ; on p. 149 ‘‘ American armada ”’ is 
used instead of ‘‘the New England fleet,” 
which appears on the next page; the name 
of Sir William Phips is always misspelt ; 
while a portrait of Lord Sydenham and 
Toronto, the first peer to enjoy a colonial 
title, with the exception of the first Earl of 
Stirling, who was also Viscount Canada, 
has but half his designation placed under 
it. The early part of the work could 
be judiciously compressed, while the later 
could be as judiciously expanded ; yet, as a 
whole, the work is readable, and contains 
much that is highly interesting. 








Records of the ILumleys of Lumley Castle. By 
Edith Milner. Edited by Edith Benham. 
(Bell & Sons.) 


Four hundred large pages of handsome 
type, brightened by various good reproduc- 
tions of family portraits, are the result of 
Miss Milner’s labours (assisted in record- 
searching, &c., by Miss Benham) in con- 
nexion with the history of the Lumleys of 
Lumley Castle, of a younger branch of which 
family her mother was a daughter. Fifty 
pages suffice to tell the story, based on 
traditions and records, of the Lumleys up 
to the reign of Elizabeth, and less than a 
hundred more pages bring down the narra- 
tive to the days of Queen Anne. The rest 
of the volume is concerned with Lumley 
records of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, and is far the most interesting 
and valuable part of the work, as so much 
of it is based on letters, diaries, and other 
family papers that have not previously seen 





the light. There are several old families to 
be found in every county of whose ancestors 
in the later medizeval days equally circum- 
stantial details could readily be gleaned; 
but there are not many of whose lives 
there are such detailed accounts during the 
Georgian era, and very few, we should 
think, who would care to publish them even 
if extant. There is every reason, however, 
for the social historian to be thankful that 
no scruples have interposed to check the 
making known of the persistent intriguing 
for lucrative posts or distinguished rank 
that was, we suspect, fairly common among 
families of position throughout the eighteenth 
century. 

Miss Milner is evidently exceedingly 
proud of her descent on her mother’s side ; 
and this is as it should be. No one would 
deny that there were fine characters among 
the former Lumleys, or that they did occa- 
sional good service to the State throughout 
various centuries; but as several of the 
somewhat sordid tales are unfolded the 
chronicler must surely have thought of the 
rejoinder made to Bob Acres in ‘ The Rivals,’ 
when he says, ‘“‘ Think what it would be 
to disgrace my ancestors,” and his servant 
replies, ‘‘ Under favour, the surest way of 
not disgracing them is to keep as long as you 
can out of their company.’’ Even the most 
enthusiastic of modern Lumleys would not 
much enjoy the company of various of their 
Georgian ancestors whose characters and 
lives are here painted by themselves. 

Sir Richard Lumley, who was created 
Viscount Lumley (Irish peerage) in 1628, 
garrisoned Lumley Castle for the king. His 
son, the second viscount, who commanded a 
regiment of horse at the fight on Sedgemoor, 
became a great favourite with William of 
Orange. He was promoted to various 
honours, and in 1690 was created Earl 
of Scarbrough of the English peerage. 
George I., in 1717, conferred upon the Earl 
the highly lucrative posts of vice-treasurer, 
receiver-general, and paymaster of all his 
Majesty’s revenues in the kingdom of Ire- 
land. Not only did he discharge these 
duties entirely by deputies, but actually 
obtained a special Act of Parliament to 
dispense with the necessity of even cross- 
ing the Channel to take the oaths of 
qualification. The second earl, who was 
for many years Master of the Horse to 
George II., shot himself, in 1740, on the 
morning of the day that he was to have 
been married to the dowager Duchess of 
Manchester. To the second earl succeeded 
his brother Thomas Lumley-Saunderson, 
who had taken the latter name in 1723, 
when he inherited the large fortune of his 
cousin, the Earl of Castleton. He had, how- 
ever, dissipated this large fortune, when 
envoy to Portugal, before he came to the 
title. He married Frances, a daughter of 
the Earl of Orkney, and died in 1752. His 
eldest daughter married Peter, Lord Ludlow 
of Ireland ; anda series of nineteen letters are 
here printed that were written to the Duke 
of Newcastle by the dowager Lady Scar- 
brough between 1754 and 1767, in which 
the most unblushing importunity is dis- 
played to secure the advancement in the 
peerage of her son-in-law Peter, and 
favours for herself. They afford a sorry 
picture of the times. One shall be 
quoted :— 





‘*My Lorp Duxe,—I was in hopes to have 
had the Honour of an Answere to my letter 
before now. I am sure no one has more zeal and 
attachment for his Majesty than my son Ludlow, 
and believe I may safely affirm that no Irish 
Earl or Peer that has been made, or is now to 
be made, has proved their zeal and attachment, 
at so great an Expence as he was at by y* 
Grace’s desire, for y° Cavan Election which cost 
above 6,000]. ; all which sum he might have 
been Reimbursed by the opposite Party if he 
would have given it up; which your grace 
may well remember you insisted he should not ; 
which I hope may plead some merit, so beg y° 
favour of an Answere if y™ grace will get him 
made an Earl, in these next promotions of y° 
Irish Peers, as I know it is absolutely in y‘ 
Power to get done if you please: which would 
infinitely oblige me. March y° 16t, 1759.” 

Richard, the fourth earl, married Bar- 
bara, sister and coheir of Sir George Savile, 
eighth and last baronet of Rufford Abbey, 
in the same year that he succeeded his 
father. Mistress Gertrude Savile, the sister 
of Sir George, the seventh baronet, wrote a 
diary, wherein family and domestic matters 
are quaintly blended after a terse fashion. 
This Sir George made strenuous efforts, which 
were not successful, to obtain a divorce 
from his wife. On May 18th, 1740, his 
sister wrote: ‘‘ The cause between Sir George 
and Lady Savile tryed, given against Sir 
George’’; and this is followed by the entry 
that on the same day she “had her last 
apple pie baked and ate her last walnuts.” 
Gertrude’s diary records, in 1744, that ‘‘the 
Great Duke’s widow dyed aged 84, the 
richest subject in Europe.” Her account 
of her eldest niece Arabella’s marriage with 
Mr. Thornhough Hewet in 1744 is detailed 
and amusing. The wedding was very 
private, only Sir George besides the bride 
and bridegroom, ‘‘ not any woman, 
which was very wrong.” Her clothes cost 
7001., and were more suitable for a 
princess than a private gentlewoman. Her 
jewellery included ‘‘a necklace, a cross, 
earings, strap for y° stays, and a girdle 
buckle.” One of the most interesting 
passages in this book is the criticism on 
‘Clarissa Harlowe,’ the great novel of the 
period, which Sir George wrote to his 
aunt Gertrude in 1751; it is far too long 
to cite, but it was the opinion of the young 
critic that the novel ‘‘w* very well bear 
reducing to perhaps 3 or 4 volumes.” Of 
the marriage of her younger niece Barbara 
with Lord Scarbrough she wrote in her 
diary with the utmost satisfaction. Those 
were not the days of private honeymoons. 
The happy couple were married in the 
private chapel at Rufford, and on the 
following day, accompanied by the bride’s 
brother and sister, they set out for 
‘‘a seat of my Lord’s in Lincolnshire called 
Glentworth, where they kept open house for 
near three weeks, in extreem grandeur, had 
two French cooks from London, and Two Con- 
fectioners, in short heard that all made a great 
Eclat in y® county, were charmed with y° Bride 
and her Bebaviour, and that my Lord’s mother 
(as well as Himself) expresses great pleasure in 
her Daughter-in-law.” 

Another account of the wedding describes 
the Glentworth entertainment as extra- 
ordinarily profuse. A young lady who was 
there wrote that there were 
‘*two courses of dessert at dinner, thirty dishes 
at each, but not one she knew what it was and 
she never dined worse in her life; in the dessert 
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she hoped to regale in some raspberry and 
cream, but to her great disappointment it was 
full of Ice (no g* rarity in this season) but to 
make amends they recommended some sweet- 
meats done in brandy.” 

A contributor of many letters to the 
family at this period was Mr. F. F. Foljambe, 
who married for his second wife Lord Scar- 
brough’s eldest daughter. One of these, 
written in January, 1779, gives a most 
discreditable picture of the Christmas 
‘‘masquerading ” at Harewood of ladies of 
what would now be termed the “‘ smart set.” 
Lady Worsley and two Miss Cramers, who 
were called the belles of Harewood, went 
ragging after the most outrageous manner, 
riding carthorses into Leeds, breaking open 
with pokers the doors of a room in an inn re- 
served forthe militia officers, setting fireto the 
colours, soaking ‘‘a gentleman, a principal 
person in Leeds, with a dish of water and 
another of soot,’’ and kept up this kind of 
frolic for three days. Another connexion 
of the family confirms this almost incredible 
account, stating that they broke furniture 
and glass to the value of 500/., and adding 
that ‘‘the excuse I make for them is that 
they were drunk, if I may say so of the 
fair sex.” 

A batch of unpleasant letters from Lord 
Scarbrough to the Duke of Newcastle 
between 1760 and 1765 sets forth the 
vigorous way in which politicians pleaded 
for their friends’ advancement. When 
urging the bestowal of a living on a clergy- 
man who had been his tutor, the Earl coolly 
told the Duke that he should consider a 
refusal 


‘fas a great indignity offered me from that 
Government I have so diligently and unre- 
warded served on all occasions when called 
upon,” 

and much more to like effect. Eventually 
Lord Scarbrough was himself made Treasurer 
of the Household and Deputy Earl 
Mershal. 

A serious riot at Eton, in which George 
Augusta, Lord Lumley, the Earl’s eldest 
son, took part in 1768, is strange reading as 
set forth in a long letter; Dr. Foster’s wife 
was ‘‘thrown into fits by the sight of about 
a hundred boys battering the doors and 
windows of his house.” George Augusta, 
afterwards the fifth earl, was not a pleasant 
character ; he was a spendthrift, and allowed 
his mother to live in much straitened circum- 
stances; he is described as ‘‘a constant 
attendant at race meetings, and assiduous 
in his attentions to widows.” He died in 
1807, and was succeeded by his next 
brother, Richard Savile, who had to yield 
Rufford to his brother, the Hon. and Rev. 
John, commonly called ‘‘ Black Jack.” 
Miss Milner wonders whether the nickname 
did not apply to his character as well as to 
his cloth. 

Into the story of the Lumleys of last 
century space forbids us to enter; it is told 
at much less length than that of the previous 
century. 

There is one strange treatment of records 
mentioned in these pages in which Miss 
Milner must surely be mistaken. It is 
stated in the preface that access was obtained 
to “valuable papers in other families, 


notably those belonging to the See of Win- 
chester,” as containing matter pertinent to 
the compiling of this volume. 


On p. 146, 





in an account of Henry Lumley, brother 
to the first Earl of Scarbrough, who died 
Governor of Jersey in 1722, occurs the 
following remarkable paragraph :— 

‘*The present Archbishop of Canterbury, 

when Bishop of Winchester, gave to the Earl of 
Scarbrough papers signed by Henry Lumley, 
presenting various persons to livings in the 
Island of Jersey.” 
No one would know better than Dr. 
Randall Davidson that presentations are 
diocesan and not “family” papers, and can- 
not legally be disposed of by their temporary 
custodian. It is, therefore, to be hoped that 
Miss Milner has blundered, and that the 
documents sent to Lord Scarbrough were 
merely copies of the originals. 








Life and Letters of Edward Byles Cowell. 
By George Cowell, F.R.C.S. (Macmil- 
lan & Co.) 

To review this volume adequately the critic 
should be as erudite as the subject of the 
memoir. Cowell’s whole life was that of a 
student constantly at work on his favourite 
pursuit—possessing no other ambition than 
that of adding to the vast stores of learning 
he had already accumulated. Yet he had 
enjoyed no particular advantages at the 
outset of life. His grandfather was a 
maltster in Suffolk ; his father was engaged 
in the corn trade, and on his early death the 
eldest son was removed from Ipswich gram- 
mar school, when he was little over sixteen 
years of age, that he might take his place in 
the counting-house. This sudden change 
would have effectually destroyed in most 
men the germs of scholarship ; but Cowell, 
although he disliked his business, and only 
gave his attention to it from a strong sense 
of duty, sat up late and rose early to study 
Plato and Athenzous, Demosthenes and 
St. Thomas Aquinas; and he had so vigorous 
an appetite that he could write : ‘‘ I have just 
finished Ovid’s ‘ Fasti’ for the second time. 
I like it very much”’; although to most 
people, as they did to Macaulay, they seem 
rather dreary reading. His attention is 
supposed to have been directed to Oriental 
languages by his coming across, when yet 
a schoolboy, a copy of Sir William Jones’s 
works in the library of his native town. A 
retired Bombay officer initiated him into 
Persian, and ‘tI saved up my Christmas 
boxes and purchased a copy of H. H. Wil- 
son’s ‘Sanscrit Grammar.’’’ Of course at 
that time he found it too difficult to grapple 
with, but years afterwards, on a business 
journey to London, he fell in with Wilson, 
and the encouragement he received from 
the great scholar induced him to resume the 
study. 

His enthusiasm for Persian he com- 
municated to Edward FitzGerald, whom he 
also tempted into reading Spanish (how 
he had himself picked it up does 
not appear); and he besides became en- 
gaged to be married to a lady fourteen 
years older than himself, he being then a 
youth of twenty. This daring experiment 
turned out pre-eminently successful; for 
Mrs. Cowell was no ordinary woman, but 
exercised most wisely her great influence 
over her diffident and unworldly husband. 
It was owing to her that, when he was able 
to quit the business of a corn merchant, he 
went to Oxford and took a First. Subse- 





quently he obtained a Professorship of 
History at Calcutta, and this proved the 
turning-point of his career. He learned 
Hindustani on his way out, and his enthu- 
siasm, his readiness to help any one who 
wished to learn, his unaffected manners, and 
his genuine simplicity, easily gained for him 
the hearts of his pupils, and ensured his 
success. Here are some of his reflections 
on ‘‘ the gorgeous East”’ :— 

‘*We were amused at one part of your last 
letter, which mentioned Indian luxuries, and 
when you expressed some fear as to how we 
should relish plain English fare after the deli- 
cacies of the tropics. The fact is India has no 
luxuries or delicacies,—the finest Indian things 
are inferior to third-rate things in England. 
There is nothing good in India which is not 
very inferior and five times, ten times dearer 
than the corresponding thing in England. We 
live almost entirely on legs of mutton, chickens, 
ducks and eggs; and none of them is to be 
compared in size or flavour with those in 
England. I never touch any of the preserves.— 
Guava is the best and it is very beautiful to 
look at, but I can’t bear its excessive sweetness, 
Then all the fruit (as I read in Hooker’s 
‘ Himalayas’ before I came out) is very insipid 
and poor ; and it is not very wholesome either. 
I generally keep to plantains, which are like a 
very poor pear, grafted on a potato. The only 
luxury in India is the Pundit and that you 
can’t get in England. I always say that to those 
who don’t care about the languages and the 
people, residence in India must be very dis- 
agreeable. But to me it is very different, 
because I can engage every day in my favourite 
pursuits at the fountain head. And besides 
this I am deeply interested in the people, with 
all their faults; and it is something to have 
one’s lot cast in the first awakening time of a 
nation after 2,000 years of lethargy, and to assist 
in any way, however small, in rousing up the 
dormant and tepid faculties of the people.” 


The late Lady Tennyson wrote to Mrs. 
Cowell in 1862 :— 


*“*T do very much rejoice that Mr. Cowell 
does not lose his interest in his work and does 
not repent of having gone out, but this follows 
of course. I cannot but hope that one’s dreams 
for India are beginning to be fulfilled. If the 
Queen’s own spirit could be infused into her 
Empire I am sure they would. I do not believe 
any one knew till now how really great a being 
she is. Ally has had a good deal of intercourse 
with her since her great sorrow came upon her, 
through letters written by Lady Augusta Bruce 
and others, and one private interview most 
interesting. She stood pale and almost motion- 
less as a statue, and in a low sweet voice poured 
forth her love and sorrow. He said there was 
a stately innocence about her, different from 
any other woman. She really does seem to 
know what it is to meet a friend heart to heart, 
spirit to spirit, and also that to which this 
leads, what it is to live in Spirit with God: and 
is not this the lesson which we have to teach in 
this world, a lesson which it should seem the 
East could learn more easily than any other 
part of the Earth. 

‘*T shall weary you with my tattle.—We had 
a delightful letter from Mr. FitzGerald not very 
long ago. He seems almost to live in his boat. 
I should not wonder if Ally were to live a little 
part of this year with him if all be well. Last 
year we were three months in France, in 
Auvergne and the Pyrenees, but I cannot say 
it suited any of us. The boys are big strong 
fellows, with rather delicate looking features 
and faces and golden hair. We have a tutor at 
home for them, that I may keep them as long 
as I can persuade myself it is good before 
sending them to school. Just now their great 
delight is in going to the fort to be drilled on 
foot and on pony back by the Master-Gunner. 
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I must hope they will some day like Latin 
better than they do now. They both delight 
very much in music, though it is only Hallam 
who has yet submitted to the drudgery of 
playing from notes. Lionel runs every spare 
moment to the piano not to practise but to 
make wild tunes of his own, sometimes not 
inharmonious ; also he delights in writing what 
he would call poems, if one did not tell him 
that they are only Lionellines. 

‘* This year sadness is over us all here. The 
loss of the Prince, the distress in Lancashire, 
the gloomy weather giving prospect of an indif- 
ferent harvest. One cannot but hope, nay be 
sure, that good will come out of the evil if we 
do but make proper use of it. One much desired 
good is a comparative independence of other 
countries and dependence on our colonies.” 


After eight years of India Cowell’s health 
showed signs of giving way, and he returned 
to England on furlough, and while here 
Cambridge had the good fortune to secure 
him as her first Professor of Sanskrit. Every- 
thing went well with him in this matter. 
His inaugural lecture was a success, and 
although he was at first expected to lecture 
on comparative philology, in time he got his 
own way, went back to his Oriental studies, 
and gradually, in spite of great difficulties, 
founded something like an Oriental school. 
He made many new friends, and FitzGerald 
soon came back to his old footing and wrote 
to Mrs. Cowell :— 


‘* Woodbridge. Gunpowder night [Nov. 5th, 
1870]. My dear Lady,—Your letter was written 
on Gunpowder Eve, and you see above when I 
am answering it. I was thinking of you and 
yours this very day. For I hired a Horse and 
Gig, and took myself over to Ipswich: chiefly 
for the dreary satisfaction of seeing the Kes- 
grave and Rushmere country before all the 
leaves had fallen: and as I went into Ipswich 
and again as I came out—I looked, and thought 
upon one of those white houses on the last Hill 
as you go down to Ipswich, where you and yours 
once resided. Then again there was the red 
house, with a railed-in space before it, as you go 
to Fore Street, St. Clements—there you all of 
you once were. I might have called at Charles 
Henry’s Office, but I thought he was always 
home to dinner about noon : so I did not...... I 
have written my annual Letters to Carlyle, 
Tennyson, and Spedding. The first answered 
very kindly by some hand not his ; the second 
(as usual) by his Wife ; and the third (as yet) 
not at all. Tennyson has been—and yet is— 
out of health, into some illness connected with 
Varicose Veins— which I remember his suffering 
with some 20 years ago. I have also had a 
very kind letter from Mrs, Trinity*—which tells 
me her Master is better—Donne writes in good 
health and spirits too; his son Freddy is just 
ho ne on sick leave from India, but hopes soon 
to recover and go out again. This is all I know 
of those whom you also know. 

‘*T will forward the letters to Maurice along 
with this to you. I must see the Quarterly 
with the Professor’s Article ; which I doubt not 
I shall identify. Tell him I take the Globe 
Newspaper and sometimes read it: but I want 
him to tell me what to think of it. Ever yours 
and his, E. F, G.” 


A still more emphatic communication 
runs as follows :— 

‘*My dear Cowell,—Miss Crabbe has read in 
the Times your Article on [Chinery’s Makamat 
of] Hariri, not knowing whose it was, but think- 
ing it might interest me, for me she kept the 
Paper, and sent it here a few days ago. 

‘* Why, you were quite wrong in not sending 
it to me yourself, for [think it’s Capital. I am 
persuaded that all you want now is, not im- 





“** Mrs. Thompson, the wife of the Master of Trinity 
College.” 





pudence, but confidence—to write away, as also 
to speak away, without fear, from a full memory 
set agoing by a just, active and intuitive 
intellect, now in its prime. 

‘**T believe you should always write as if with 
no more responsible object—than an anonymous 
article in a Paper, or a letter to me. You 
should let yourself run wild, for you will never 
go astray, neither in morals, Taste, nor 
erudition. I say again, you can never go astray, 
constituted as you now are in morals and in- 
tellect, so run wild. 

** Really, when I think of the Scholarship 
that you can pour out, ad libitum, in such 
articles, I am ashamed to think of your taking 
any pains with such word pictures as my 
Omar, &. This is true. 

‘* Yours always, E. F. G. 

‘‘The Thrush sings another Spring. It will 
bring out the Wherstead and Bramford Violets. 
Adieu.—E. F. G.” 

From Cambridge the Cowells made 
excursions to Wales, and, of course, Cowell 
learned Welsh—an early ambition of his; 
and when he was an old man, Cambridge 
established a readership in the Romance 
languages, and Cowell attended Dr. Braun- 
holtz’s lectures more eagerly than any under- 
graduate. So he realized an old dream of 
his, for when a boy he had written to the 
present Dean of Durham :— 

‘*T have seen another language I am mad 
about. The Provencal Dialect in which are 
written some most exquisite poems, see the last 
month’s number of Fraser. I am now reading 
in French ‘Gil Blas’—what splendid fun it is! 
wasn I have actually seen a catalogue of 300 of 
Southey’s books. I intend buying a copy of 
‘Ronsard,’ the very one he used in composing 
‘The Doctor,’ with his notes, &c, Is not this 
very jolly ?” 

One more extract will give an idea of 
Cowell’s ingenuity and extreme persever- 
ance :— 

‘*A curious incident happened to me about 
that MS. I tried for a long time in vain to 
read it. I learned the printed letters, but they 
differ in many points from the written charac- 
ter, just as ours do, and I could not make a 
beginning.—Part of the book had been printed 
from other MSS. in the proper Sanskrit charac- 
ter, and I could not find out where the place 
was in the Telugu MS. No one in Calcutta 
could help me and I was in despair. We were 
living at that time in Bishop Cotton’s palace, 
when he was away for more than a year on 
his Visitation. One day a native Christian 
came asking for help. He was from the Madras 
Presidency, and was begging help to get home. 
He was poor and destitute and knew no one in 
Calcutta, and came to see the Bishop who was 
far away. He told me his tale in Hindustani 
and I at once asked him if he knew the Telugu 
alphabet. His face brightened up, ‘it is my 
own language!’ I showed him the MS. and 
explained what I wanted. He could not read it 
in one sense, as it was Sanskrit words in Telugu 
letters and he knew no Sanskrit; but he read 
out the words at the head of each successive 
page. They seemed of course gibberish to him 
but I soon caught hold of some phrase which I 
recognised, and so I found my way. By his 
help I learned to read the written letters and I 
was able to print that MS. in my edition. This 
was in 1859 or 1860. Of course I gladly helped 
the poor man to get back to his native village. 
I hope he got home safely. I never heard of 
him again; but he helped me greatly! It is a 
beautiful instance of that law in life which 
seems to me always to put the opportunity in 
one’s way if one is on the watch for it. ‘God 
plants an eye wherever a ray of light may fall.’ 
That ray of light on Telugu certainly fell on my 
eye, which had been pining for it for months, in 
fact for more than a year.” 





The volume, as these extracts have, it is 
to be hoped, shown, is most interesting ; 
and Mr. George Cowell deserves great 
credit for the ability and good taste which 
he has displayed. It might have been 
shortened with advantage, but that is 
commonly the case with modern biographies. 
With excellent judgment he has inserted a 
photograph of Cowell’s study in Scroope 
Terrace, a room indissolubly associated in 
the memory of his friends with many 
pleasant chats with the untiring and enthu- 
siastic scholar who inhabited it. 

There are a considerable number of mis- 
prints: ‘Dulci” for Pulci twice, for 
example, on p. 12; ‘‘ Alando” for Orlando 
on the same page, and ‘ Morganti’’ for 
Morgante ; while on the next page ‘‘ Palla’ 
occurs for Pella. 








LOCAL HISTORY. 


A History of the Borough and Town of Calne. 
By A. E. W. Marsh. (Calne, R. S. Heath.) 
—It was high time, in these days of the 
prolific publication of topographical literature, 
that the retired little Wiltshire town of Calne, 
encircled by nature with a double rampart of 
hills, should have its own historian. Mr. 
Marsh has clearly brought to bear upon his 
task much local knowledge, and shown keen 
research; he has also been fortunate in secur- 
ing the assistance of Mr. Harold Brakspear, 
F.S.A., who has contributed architectural 
notes on the church of Calne, as well as on 
Lacock Abbey and Bradenstoke Priory. 

Calne has a history of respectable antiquity 
apart from prehistoric remains. It is first 
mentioned in the will of King Edred, who 
died in 955; it is one of the three towns given 
by the king to the old monastery of Win- 
chester. It was at Calne that the disastrous 
Witan or council of the nation was held in 
978 in a temporary wooden building erected 
for the purpose. The floor suddenly gave way, 
and all fell ‘‘except the holy Archbishop 
Dunstan, who alone supported himself on 
a beam; some were grievously wounded, 
and some did not escape with life.’”’ The 
account of Calne as a royal borough at 
the time of the Domesday Survey might 
have been made a little more thorough; 
it was one of the eight Domesday boroughs 
of Wiltshire, and one of the four manors in 
that county which were liable for the farm of 
one night—that is to say, were obliged to 
find a night’s lodging for the king and his 
train. A list is given of the members of 
Parliament for this small borough from 1295 
to the extinction of its Parliamentary privi- 
leges in 1885. The franchise was for a long 
time extremely restricted ; thus, in 1784, Isaac 
Barre was elected by fourteen votes, and Joseph 
Jeykell in 1787 by eleven votes. The most dis- 
tinguished member that Calne ever possessed 
was the Puritan John Pym, who was first elected 
for this borough in 1621. The records of the 
burgesses and the old charter have un- 
fortunately disappeared until Elizabethan 
times are reached, but Mr. Marsh seems to 
have made good use of all extant documents. 
The Burgess Book, or ‘‘Booke of th’ 
Accompte,’”’ which begins in 1561, is full of 
interest. The town was ruled by two annually 
elected guild stewards until the Municipal 
Corporations Act of 1835, when the govern- 
ment was vested in a mayor, four aldermen, 
and twelve councillors. For some five 
centuries, from the days of Edward IIL, 
Calne, in the midst of great sheep-rearing 
downs, was an important centre of the cloth- 
making industry. In the beginning of the 
nineteenth century Calne seemed about to 
succumb to the decay that has overtaken 
several of the smaller Wiltshire towns, but 
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happily for its prosperity the new industry of 
bacon-curing then began, which has so much 
developed of late years that about 120,000 
pigs are annually slaughtered. 

The last half of the book deals with the 
neighbourhood of Calne, which is rich in 
interest. Stanley Abbey, Lacock Abbey, 
Bradenstoke Priory, Avebury Church, with its 
Saxon windows, Compton Bassett, with its 
rood screen and hour-glass, Oldbury Camp, 
Cherhill White House, the highwaymen of 
Marlborough Downs, and the stone circles and 
avenues of Avebury, &c., are carefully treated 
and attractively illustrated, In the appendix, 
amongst other documents, a series of entries 
from the church books of Calne are set forth. 
The last of these entries is 14s., which was 
paid in 1789 ‘for the parson’s umbrella.’’ 
Mr. Marsh remarks in a note that the parson 
has nowadays to buy his own umbrella; he is 
obviously unaware that this entry refers to a 
great socketed umbrella which was spread over 
the officiating minister at funerals in wet 
weather, of which one or two curious examples 
survive. 

This book can be cordially recommended to 
antiquaries in general as well as to those 
interested in the locality. 


Suffolk Recordsand MSS. Collectedandedited 
by W. A. Copinger. Vol.I. (Sotheran & Co.) 
—Dr. Copinger has issued the first of his pro- 
posed five volumes of what may well be termed 
a ‘History of the Records of Suffolk.’ The 
prospectus suggests that it might not inaptly 
be styled ‘The Record History of Suffolk’; 
but that would not do, for the books have 
no story whatever to tell about Suffolk events 
or Suffolk people. What is here undertaken 
is the alphabetical cataloguing, under manors 
and parishes, of all that is known to exist 
in print or MS. pertaining to that place or 
its residents. Work of this kind has never 
before been undertaken for a county or district 
on anything approaching so extensive a scale. 
Only those who have themselves been engaged 
for some time in topographical work can appre- 
ciate the extent of an undertaking which 
claims to cite and give reference to every- 
thing that can be gleaned from public or 
known private depositories of rolls, charters, 
or other MSS., as well as from every printed 
source, on even the smallest hamlet throughout 
the great county of Suffolk. Not only havethe 
Public Record Office, British Museum, Bod- 
leian, Cambridge University Library, and all 
college libraries been laid under contribution, 
but the statutes of the realm, public, private, 
local, and personal, the London Gazette, and 
the Journals of the two Houses of Parliament 
have been ransacked. 

The first volume of this extensive under- 
taking has now been issued. All that can be 
done is to test the extent and accuracy of 
the information supplied. This the reviewer 
has tried in various places taken at hap- 
hazard, and both at the British Museum 
and the Public Record Office, and it is 
only fair to say that he is amazed at the 
full and trustworthy character of the vast 
store of references collected by Dr. Copinger. 
After giving much diligence to the search he 
can discover only trifling omissions, such as no 
reference under Bealings to a small book, of 
some rarity and quaintness, issued about fifty 
years ago and styled ‘ Bealings Bells,’ a record 
of certain quasi-spiritualistic manifestations. 
Nor is there to be found under Aldham, 
Barningham, and several other parishes any 
mention of the valuable copies of old terriers 
from the records of the Archdeaconry of 
Sudbury, now being so usefully printed by 
Mr. Vincent B. Redstone, the able hon. secre- 
tary of the Suffolk Institute of Archzology. 
Possibly the volume of the Suffolk Society’s 
Proceedings containing these terrier extracts 
was not issued when Dr. Copinger’s volume 
went to press; but if his research had been 





absolutely exhaustive it would, of course, 
have included the Episcopal Act Books and a 
great store of other documents, such as Manor 
Court Rolls, that are in ecclesiastical keeping 
at Norwich. 

But, broadly speaking, we may say that this 
volume, which covers the letters A and 
B, is admirable, and the whole work will be 
invaluable to any one desirous of knowing 
aught of any place or person in Suffolk. Only 
250 copies of each volume are being printed. 
They are cheap at a guinea each, and it would 
be sad if the greeting to the first volume did 
not prove sufficiently encouraging to warrant 
the issue of the remainder. 


Dr. Cox has been entrusted with Hamp- 
shire in Messrs. Methuen’s series of ‘‘ Little 
Guides,’’ and the result is an excellent little 
book, which covers the many attractions of 
the county well, not omitting places of inte- 
rest somewhat off the ordinary lines, such as 
Odiham. References to the best authorities 
are added throughout, and, as might be 
expected, special attention is paid to the 
many remarkable churches. Romsey Abbey 
gets, as it deserves, lengthy notice and an 
illustration. One of the finest monuments of 
its kind in England, it is not well known, and 
the last time that we visited it, it was kept shut 
in spite of a service announced, which seems 
to us discreditable slackness. Surely it 
would have been well to mention under the 
Meons the splendid copper beeches of the 
district. Among the authorities on the New 
Forest our lamented contributor Mr. Moens is 
rightly mentioned, but his name is deprived 
of its final letter. The tourist will be well 
contented with the maps and plans presented 
to him, though he may suggest for a second 
edition a map of the New Forest. It is not 
by any means level as a whole, as Dr. Cox 
points out, and a few indications of heights 
here and there would be useful to visitors. 
There is a trying ascent, for instance, from 
Ringwood into the Forest. 








ENGLISH ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Collectanea Anglo - Premonstratensia. By 
Abbot Gasquet. Vol. I. (Royal Historical 
Society.) — The documents here brought to- 
gether, and hitherto known only to a few ardent 
ecclesiologists, were well worth the atten- 
tion of the Royal Historical Society, for they 
do much to illustrate the general history of 
England, in addition to throwing a search- 
light on the English province of a particular 
religious order. The white habit of the 
Canons Regular was first conferred on St. 
Norbert and forty of his companions on 
Christmas Day, 1121, in the diocese of Laon. 
The house then founded became speedily 
known throughout Europe as Prémontré, and 
was for several centuries the mother-house of 
those who were hence called Premonstratensian 
canons. This Order leapt into popularity 
in a remarkable fashion. Only thirty years 
after its origin nearly a hundred abbots of 
the Order assembled at Prémontré to hold a 
general chapter. Toward the end of Stephen’s 
reign the first English house was established 
at Newhouse, Lincolnshire. By the end of 
the twelfth century Newhouse alone had sent 
out eleven colonies. During the like period 
Welbeck, one of the eldest daughters of New- 
house, had sent forth seven colonies, and before 
long there were about thirty English houses 
of white canons, as well as two nunneries 
attached to the Order. 

A great collection of documents bearing on 
the history of the Norbertine canons was 
published by Le Paige in 1633; but the infor- 
mation relative to England is of the scantiest 
description. The sources from which Abbot 
Gasquet has now brought together so con- 
siderable an amount of original information 
are twofold. In the first place, there is at 
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the Bodleian an original MS. register of the 
acts of Bishop Redman, who was himself a 
Premonstratensian and Abbot of Shap. He 
became successively Bishop of St. Asaph, 
Exeter, and Ely. In 1478 Redman was nomi- 
nated by the Abbot of Prémontré visitor of 
the English province, an office that he held 
until his death in 1505. He showed himself 
a man of remarkable energy in his continuous 
visitation tours; the particulars of these 
visits will appear in the second volume, this 
one being confined to the general documents. 
The second source of information is the 
transcript of much of a register that once 
belonged to an official of the Order (probably 
Bishop Redman), which formed part of the 
collection of Francis Peck, the well-known 
antiquary, and which is now at the British 
Museum. It has not been found possible to 
trace the original of the ‘ Registrum Pre- 
monstratense’ from which Peck took his con- 
siderable extracts. 

When put together these two sources supply 
a fairly full record of the Order in England 
throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. The most important point illustrated 
by these documents is the relationship that 
existed between the English abbeys and the 
mother-house at Prémontré. The Abbot of 
Prémontré made similar claims, as overlord, 
to those of Cluny and Citeaux with regard to 
the reformed Benedictine houses of their 
respective congregations. Hence came about 
continual friction, which not infrequently 
involved national complications. The claims 
put forth by Prémontré on the English canons 
were threefold: (1) regular attendance of the 
abbots at the annual general chapter at the 
mother-house, (2) the appointment of a visitor 
to inspect, correct, and report as to each 
abbey, and (3) the taxing of the houses for 
the general benefit of the Order and for the 
special upholding of the dignity of Prémontré. 
The last of these demands was the cause of 
many difficulties and discords. In the spirited 
and attractively written preface, which Abbot 
Gasquet has prefixed to these carefully edited 
documents, it is stated that :— 

“Our documents, indeed, commence with a 
quarrel on this score in full swing. Adam de Crécy 
was Abbot of Prémontré from 1304 to 1327, and the 
result of his battle-royal with the English suffragan 
abbots on the subject of subsidies was ever after 
considered as the ruling precedent, at least in this 
country. The English abbots, acting on a royal 
prohibition against any such payments to foreign 
superiors —which, by the way, they do not seem to 
have much misliked—had been fur some time de- 
faulters, when, in 1310, Abbot Adam de Crécy 
summoned them all to the meeting of the general 
chapter at Prémontré, and commanded them to 
bring with them the overdue tallages. On receipt 
of this citation the abbots met together on 23 July, 
1310, and by a joint letter, whilst expressing ‘ due 
obedience, reverence, and honour’ for the Abbot of 
Prémontré personally, informed him that they were 
quite unable to comply with his orders. A royal prohi- 
bition passed by Parliament, they said, prevented 
them from leaving the kingdom for such a purpose, 
and were they to disregard this statute they would 
certainly be outlawed and unable to return to their 
country.” 

Two of their number, the abbots of Langdon 
and Sulby, were deputed to proceed to 
Prémontré and present the English case to 
the chapter general. But the abbot and 
chapter rejected the explanation of the dele- 
gates, and sentence of excommunication was 
passed on all the English superiors if they did 
not pay all that was due from them by the 
following Easter. The delegates were en- 
joined, under severe penalties, to publish this 
sentence of the whole Order in every English 
abbey before the end of the year. In October 
a general chapter of the English province to 
meet the delegates was held at Lincoln. It 
was attended not only by all the abbots, but 
also by a canon elected by each chapter. 
‘‘The position,’’ adds Abbot Gasquet, 

“was difficult and perplexing on the one side, and 
on the other there was danger. If the English 
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‘abbots gave way and paid the foreign demands, 
they would have to reckon with the law of the 
land ; if they refused or neglected to comply, they 
were threatened with the displeasure of their 
superior and the heaviest spiritual penalties. It was 
really a case of ‘the devil and the deep sea’; but it 
is fortunately not necessary, at any rate for us, to 
determine exactly which was which.” 


As to the monition forwarded to the abbots 
by Edward II. from Berwick-on-Tweed, the 
appeal to Rome, and the patching-up of a peace 
in February, 1314, reference must be made 
‘to the actual documents and to the editor’s 
summary in the volume under notice. A 
revival of these difficulties towards the end 
of the fifteenth century is also interesting 
reading. The then abbot-general cunningly 
suggested that if there was difficulty in 
sending actual cash, Prémontré would be 
satisfied with English merchandise, such as 
white cloth suitable for their habits, or a 
good and sure ambler (‘‘bonum et securum 
gradarium’’), as a safe-footed horse, gentle 
and quiet in its paces, could rarely be found 
in those parts. 


A Life of Pope St. Gregory the Great. 
Edited by Abbot Gasquet. (Art and Book 
Company.)—Gregory, the celebrated doctor 
of the Latin Church, who filled the Papal 
chair for fourteen years at the close of the 
sixth century with such exceptional vigour 
that he well merits the epithet Great, was a 
character of such supreme importance to his 
own and succeeding generations that it is 
impossible to take too much trouble in the 
elucidation of all that can be learnt of a life 
that ‘‘ has such obvious claims on the venera- 
tion of Englishmen.’’ The brief life now for 
the first time fully printed occurs in an old 
MS. collection of lives of saints that belonged 
to the monastery of St. Gall, and still 
remains in the library there. It occupies 
eight folios, and has hitherto only been 
known from a series of extracts published 
in an essay by Dr. Ewald in 1886. It was 
written by an English monk of Whitby in the 
first quarter of the eighth century, or only a 
little more than a hundred years after the 
death of St. Gregory. There is no doubt 
whatever about the author being an English- 
man. He numbers himself among the gens 
Anglorwm, and further explains that his own 
race was that que dicitur Humbrensium; he 
expressly styles the Deiri whom Gregory saw 
at Rome de nostra natione; whilst Whitby is 
described as nostrum coenobium. In his inte- 
resting introduction Dr. Gasquet also draws 
attention to the devotion of this Whitby monk, 
and incidentally of the English nation to 
St. Gregory, who is styled magister noster, 
doctor noster, papa noster, apostolicus noster, 
and even noster Gregorius, as though the 
English race were his special and personal 
apostolate. It is disappointing, however, to 
find that the writer knew nothing of the 
saint’s life beyond a mere outline. Indeed, 
he bewails the scantiness of his material, and 
acknowledges that he has to fall back upon 
oral tradition. But this in itself gives a par- 
ticular kind of value to the brief biography, 
as it shows what was currently believed in 
England of St. Gregory a century after his 
death, especially with regard to his miracles. 
That which is of most interest to Englishmen 
and of genuine historical value is the portion 
(eleven sections) relative to the writer’s native 
district of Northumbria. Sections eighteen 
and nineteen yield matter that is wholly new. 
They describe how Trimma, a South Anglian 
priest and monk, had a vision commanding the 
removal of King Edwin’s relics from Hatfield, 
near Doncaster, to Whitby, the convent of 
Elfied, Edwin’s granddaughter. The account 
-of the actual removal shows that there was then 
an altar under the dedication of St. Gregory 
in the abbey church of Whitby. Weare glad 
that it has been left to an Englishman to be 
the first to print this invaluable MS. in its 





entirety. The two pages of facsimile enable 
us to judge of the care and scholarship exer- 
cised by Dr. Gasquet in producing this 
printed version of the original. On the title- 
page it is stated that this life was ‘‘ probably 
written about A.p. 713.”’ 


Catholic London Missions, by Johanna H. 
Harting (Sands & Co.), is an interesting 
and well-arranged book, furnishing succinct 
accounts of the Roman Catholic missions in 
London from the time of the Reformation until 
1850. The materials for such a work are not 
abundant, for, as the author says, 

“men flying for their lives are not likely to leave 
careful records of their flight for the convenience 
of the leisurely historian of the future; nor, when 
secrecy is essential to safety, will they leave any 
traces of their path that can possibly be 
obliterated.” 

There is more abundant material for the 
account of the Chapels Royal and the Embassy 
Chapels, which have been included in the 
volume, and the story of these forms the most 
historical and curious part of these pages. 
During the prolonged strain of the Elizabethan 
penal laws against the worship of those who were 
of the Roman obedience, the foreign embassy 
chapels were the only places where the inha- 
bitants of London could assemble in safety to 
hear the Romish Mass or to receive the sacra- 
ments. In those days there were seven such 
chapels. In addition to the more important 
chapels of the French, Spanish, and Sardinian 
embassies, there were also the chapels of the 
Bavarian, Neapolitan, Portuguese, and Vene- 
tian embassies. Subsequently, in 1762, a 
chapel was also opened in Old Virginia Street, 
Ratcliffe Highway, for foreign sailors, under 
the protection of the Portuguese Ambassador. 

The opening chapter, which deals with the 
chapels of Queen Henrietta Maria—or Queen 
Mary, as she was almost invariably termed in 
contemporary documents—is a valuable contri- 
bution to the religious history of the times 
immediately preceding the Commonwealth. 
The singularly handsome altar candlesticks 
that used to stand in the Queen’s Chapel at 
St. James’s are still preserved at Rushbrook 
Hall. An excellent photograph is supplied of 
them. 

The book is written fairly, and there are no 
unnecessary controversial statements intro- 
duced. It forms a distinct and valuable addi- 
tion to topographical works concerning the 
metropolis. There is a pleasant admixture of 
grave and gay in its pages. The following is 
an example of its lighter passages. Of Bishop 
Bramston, vicar apostolic of the London dis- 
trict, who died in 1835, it is told that 
“he was a great snuff-taker—as were so many of 
the old priests of that time—and he took delight in 
watching from his window when the maids were 
shaking his carpets. Their paroxysms of sneezing 
used to cause his lordship many a hearty laugh.” 


‘ 








BOOKS ON MOROCCO. 


Le Maroc d’Aujourd’hui. Par Eugéne 
Aubin. (Paris, Librairie Armand Colin.)— 
The present volume is by the author of ‘ Les 
Anglais aux Indes et en Egypte,’ which was 
crowned by the French Academy. Last year 
the same firm issued the Marquis de Segonzac’s 
big work, ‘ Voyages au Maroc,’ and now comes 
M. Aubin’s contribution to the literature of 
that romantic land. In many respects the 
later is the finer work; in all respects it is 
likely to be the more popular, as it is cer- 
tainly the more useful and interesting, from 
the point of view of the inquiring stranger. 
The Marquis de Segonzac’s book dealt with 
his journeys through the largely unexplored 
Riff country, and it was full of official reti- 
cence, as it was stamped with official authority. 
There is nothing whatever official about M. 
Aubin’s work. His information is less valu- 
able and less complete than that which, one 





imagines, the Marquis de Segonzac obtained ; 
but such as it is he places it frankly at the 
disposition of his readers, attractively and in 
workmanlike style; and that is precisely what 
the previously named author did not do. 
M. Aubin did not penetrate the Riff country; 
he did not cross the Atlas; he did not set 
foot upon any spot which has not been 
examined by the writer of this notice, and by 
scores of other Europeans. But without 
leaving the beaten tracks a man may, in such 
a country as Morocco, find very much that is 
new and strange to the average European. 
M. Aubin possesses a keen intelligence, and 
a very sympathetic and understanding nature. 
a upshot is an admirable and informative 

The publishers’ leaflet issued with this book 
is over-pretentious and incorrect. Theydeclare 
that the author was one of the few Europeans 
who lived in Morocco through the critical 
period of the Bu Hamara rising. The writer 
of this notice was indifferent parts of Morocco 
during a great part of this insurrection, and 
can testify that it did not affect the numbers of 
the European community one jot. The pub- 
lishers, and the author himself, overrate the 
importance of this rising, and in writing of it 
as of a crisis which produced the Anglo- 
French Convention, and a vital change in the 
affairs of the Moorish Empire, they are con- 
fusing cause and effect. Bu Hamara’s rising 
was not a disease, but a symptom ; not a vital 
crisis, but one of the surface indications of a 
critical state of affairs. 

A volume of this sort, perhaps more than most 
books, at once needs and deserves an index. 
One regrets to say that M. Aubin has not 
supplied this want. A brief ‘ Vocabulaire 
Arabe,’ for the preparation of which the 
author thanks M. Gaudefroy - Demombynes, 
the secretary of 1’Ecole des Langues Orien- 
tales, is placed in the forefront of the book, 
but this is not anything like comprehensive 
enough. In the course of the text the author 
uses very many such words as Ohleuh, Zikr, 
Zaouias, Koubba, Mchaouris, Dergaoui, Tolba, 
Makhzen, and the like, which, either for 
French or English readers, certainly need 
explanation. These are flaws which are made 
noticeable by reason of their sharp contrast 
with the author’s general methods, which are 
lucid and thorough. Travellers in Morocco 
may be divided into two sections: those 
whose souls comprehend and respond to the 
language of its wonderful appeal (which is not 
Arabic, or any other tongue known to books 
and scholars), and those who never learn that 
the country has an individuality, a strange, 
essential spirit of its own. M. Aubin belongs 
to the first section. One is not so sure about 
the Marquis de Segonzac, and the doubt per- 
haps explains the important difference between 
his book and the present one. 

‘*T have lived several years in Cairo and at 

Constantinople,’’ writes M. Aubin; 
“it has been given to me to travel over the greater 
part of Mussulman Jands, Algeria and Tunis, Syria 
and Egypt, India, the Crimea, the Caucasus, the 
Balkan States, Turkey in Europe and in Asia. But 
I have met with nothing anywhere which resembles 
Morocco, and in entering upon the extreme west of 
Islam I had everything to learn.” 


One may find almost precisely the same 
statement in the early work of Mr. A. J. 
Dawson, Mr. Walter B. Harris, Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham, and other well-known writers 
on Morocco. 

M. Aubin makes a mistake in describing 
Marrakish as representing ‘‘ the perfect type 
of a Moorish town.’’ He describes it well, 
and it is certainly one of the most picturesque 
and interesting cities in Morocco. But it is 
not typically Moorish. Fez is typically 
Moorish. Marrakish is before all things an 
African city, just as its people have a large 
admixture of purely African blood in their 
veins, owing to the town’s connexion with 
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Central Africa. About the slave market in 
Marrakish the Red M. Aubin makes the usual 
sort of remarks; but he makes them pic- 
turesquely and well, and he has the dis- 
crimination to add :— 

“T must say that the domestic slavery of the 

Mussulman family has always appeared to me a 
thing of extreme kindliness (douceur).” 
Upon the whole, the slaves of Morocco are a 
good deal better off than the poor among the 
free men. But it is difficult or impossible for 
a European to visit a slave market without 
experiencing a sense of revulsion. This is 
inevitable and right. As a corrective, how- 
ever, the European should try to remember 
that the people who made of the commerce of 
slavery a hideous and abominable offence 
against the fundamental laws of humanity 
have always been ostensibly Christian, and 
never Mohammedan, The Koranic teaching 
justifies the institution of slavery, yet, para- 
doxical as it may sound in English ears, regu- 
lates it upon strictly humanitarian lines. 

In writing of the Wazzanni Shareefs, who 
appear to have treated him with great hos- 
pitality, the author says :— 

“After the French conquest, the Shareefs, who 
possessed important interests in Algeria, were 
naturally drawn toward us. Sidi el Hadj Abd 
es Selam, who ruled the Zaouia from 1851 to 1892, 
had dreams of the French destiny in Morocco, and 
made many prophecies in our favour. These celestial 
inspirations led him to beg, twenty years ago, for 
French protection, which was thenceforward ex- 
tended to the chiefs of the Wazzan family.” 

Here M. Aubin's brief knowledge of 
Morocco and ignorance of its language have 
betrayed him. The late Shareef’s prophecies 
which favoured France all came after he had 
obtained French protection. What happened 
before that event was his application for 
British protection, which, despite the fact 
that he had married an English wife, failed. 
This was one of a few impolitic actions for 
whichSir John Drummond Hay was responsible. 

M. Aubin’s book should be read by all who 
are interested, or who wish to be interested, 
in a strangely fascinating country. 


The Shaikhs of Morocco. By T. H. Weir. 
(Edinburgh, G. A. Morton.)—This book is a 
carefully compiled collection of the folk-lore 
of Moorish saints in the sixteenth century, 
given chiefly in the form of a translation of 
the contemporary writings of Ibn Askar, a 
‘* Moorish Boswell, or Jocelin of Brakelond.’’ 
Mr. Weir does not concern himself even 
remotely with politics or any modern aspects 
of Morocco, so that the title of his book may 
prove a little misleading. The term Sheikh, 
as generally used in Morocco and elsewhere, 
means a village elder, a squire, a country 
gentleman, or an independent farmer. It has 
another use, however. The head of a saintly 
family who is in charge of a Zawiah, or shrine, 
is still known as a Sheikh. Mr. Weir prefers 
to call it ‘‘ Shaikh,’’ a rendering which is not 
phonetic, customary, or pleasing to the eye. 
Throughout the author’s orthography is 
peculiar, a fact which surprises one the more 
since he obviously writes rather as a scholar 
and bookman than as one having personal 
knowledge of the country and people. We 
find here ‘‘ Aisha’’ for Ayesha, ‘‘ Aseela’”’ for 
Arzila, ‘‘ Azammoor’”’ for Azimour, ‘‘ Karra- 
weeyeen’’ for Karueein, and Sheshawan some- 
times spelt in the usual way, sometimes as 
** Shefshawan.’’ Bab er-Ramuz of Tetuan 
figures here as the ‘‘ Rabooz’’ gate. Though 
desultory and discursive, the book is scholarly; 
it displays real industry on the author’s part ; 
it is thoroughly interesting, and was well 
worth publishing. 


The Truth about Morocco: an Indictment of 
the Policy of the British Foreign Office with 
regard to the Anglo-French Agreement. By 
M. Aflalo. (Lane.)—The principal claim to 
consideration put forward by this book is one 





of purely political significance, and one, there- 
fore, outside the purview of the Atheneum. 
But it is a book which should be read by all 
classes of Englishmen, and its information 
about that little-known country which is 
pathetically called by its natives Sunset Land 
is of a sort to interest students of almost 
every grade. For the author writes as one 
having authority, and authoritative books 
upon Morocco, in English at all events, are 
few and far between. 

The scope and purpose of the volume are 
succinctly indicated by its deliberate and 
earnest title, the promise of which is well 
borne out by all that follows it. There is a 
preface by Mr. Cuninghame Graham, himself 
the author of a delightfully entertaining, if not 
particularly accurate or informing book upon 
Al Moghreb. Mr. Graham would appear to 
be a born preface-writer. His happy knack is 
undeniable and very grateful to the reader 
who is aweary of the pretentious platitudes 
which too often disfigure the prefatory pages 
of even the best kind of books. He is remark- 
ably dexterous, and if there is one thing 
which he is incapable of achieving in print it 
is dulness. The present preface is no excep- 
tion, but rather a felicitous example of his 
special skill; and if it does not in any sense 
fit the text of the book, then it may be said 
to form an admirable foil or contrast thereto. 
The points of view of author and preface- 
writer are evidently diametrically opposed, 
despite the latter’s pleasant assurance to the 
contrary upon p. xv. 

There are many ties which bind the author 
of this ‘‘ indictment ’’ to the country of which 
he writes, including an inherited position, 
held by him for at least ten years, of British 
agent to the Sultan. This, with his intimate 
knowledge of Moghrebbin Arabic, has served 
to fit him admirably for the task of writing 
about Morocco, so far as wealth of material 
and readiness of understanding are concerned. 
To the making of a good book, of course, there 
go other and widely different qualities, and in 
some of these our author appears to be lack- 
ing. He has assembled here a remarkable 
and an interesting mass of facts, figures, and 
recorded opinions. He has produced a crush- 
ing weight of evidence in support of his 
general contention that, in that portion of the 
Anglo-French Agreement which dealt with 
Morocco and Egypt, England was deluded into 
giving a great deal of solid substance in 
return for a little valueless shadow. But, 
withal, if he has made out a strong case, then 
it must be admitted that he has done so in 
spite of his method of presentation rather 
than because of it. He might well reply that 
the careless presentation of a strong case is of 
more weight and value than the most able 
setting forth of a weak one. And that may be 
true enough; but the reviewer is concerned 
here with methods rather than with matter, 
and with the writing of Mr. Aflalo’s book 
rather than with the valuable material upon 
which that writing is based. With the 
material the reviewer has absolutely no fault 
whatever to find, and, after ten years 
of study of Morocco and its politics, 
and several years of life in different parts 
of the Shareefian dominions, he is able to 
say with confidence that Mr. Aflalo’s facts 
are beyond dispute, his contentions too 
sound to be combated successfully, his conclu- 
sions admirably conclusive and well informed. 
His sources of information, as has been indi- 
eated, are quite exceptional, and he has 
brought a ready understanding to bear upon 
them. The result is a useful and interesting 
accumulation of facts from which the student 
may deduce much desirableinformation. But, 
in more gifted literary hands, the result had 
certainly been something far more telling and 
compelling than it is. The author has a case 


fit to go to any jury, but he has not set it 
forth in the manner most calculated to sway 











and convince a jury. There is a lack of cohe- 
sion about his book, a notable want of suavity 
and dramatic sequence about his periods, ang 
an absence of symmetry about the general con- 
struction, which robs it, asa whole, of much of 
the instant and undeniable appeal which such 
a work should have, and which this particular 
work would have had, one fancies, in the 
hands, say, of the writer of its preface. But 
then that gentleman could scarcely have 
acquired the wealth of material necessary for 
the drawing up of such a brief, unless, per- 
haps, he had been instructed by some such an 
authority as the author. It is true that the 
author refers to his book having been pro- 
duced in haste to reach the public eye before 
interest should have cooled in the recent 
Anglo-French Convention, but, as some two 
hundred out of its two hundred and sixty odd 
pages appear to have been written before the 
Convention was an accomplished fact, one 
finds it not easy to overlook the most notice- 
able among the blemishes of the book, which 
are due to want of system and method in its 
construction, or to want of literary judgment 
in its arrangement. 

But, having said so much by way of criticism, 
the reviewer hastens to add that English 
readers owe gratitude to Mr. Aflalo for one 
of the fullest and best-informed pictures 
of modern Morocco, socially, politically, and 
geographically, that have appeared. The 
chapters upon the commerce, the minerat 
possibilities, and the physical nature of 
Morocco, for example, are perfect mines of 
information, and contain a remarkable amount 
of exact detail, of facts not readily accessible, 
and of first-hand knowledge that is both valu- 
able and rare. The author’s political argu- 
ments may be said to be based upon the text 
of a passage from the Times, and another from 
a recent speech by Lord Rosebery. The two 
passages are as follows :— 

“The truth is that incapacity at the Foreign Office 
is a national calamity of the first magnitude. It cam 
neither be criticized nor let alone without grave 
injury to national interests.” 

“No more one-sided Agreement was ever con- 
cluded between two Powers at peace with each 
other. I hope and trust, but I hope and trust 
rather than believe, that the Power which holds 
Gibraltar may never have cause to regret having 
handed Morocco over to a great military Power.” 

The author’s main contention is that, in 
the matter of Morocco, Britain has given an 
almost priceless treasure to France, and 
received no more than a shadow in return. 
His suggestion is that even now the whole 
matter should be reopened, and that Germany’s 
expansive ambition should be made to serve 
this end, with a view to reducing France’s 
sphere of influence in Morocco, and, if pos- 
sible, establishing a dual French and English 
control. With this highly controversial and 
political aspect of the book the present 
reviewer has little concern here, save to say 
that it impresses him as being an exceedingly 
strong case, faultily set forth, upon a basis 
of solid information. For the rest, he wishes 
to commend the book to all thoughtful readers, 
as the valuable and interesting work of one 
having special knowledge of a fascinating and 
more or less unknown country. 








ALPINE LITERATURE. 


How many people, we wonder, are aware that, 
while they have been occupied in discussing 
Tariff Reform, or the course of events in the Far 
East, one of the Englishman’s most cherished 
institutions has been silently revolutionized 2? 
For just two generations ‘Murray’ has been 
at least the inseparable accident, if not a 
property, of the conception ‘‘ Switzerland ”’ to: 
ninety-nine out of every hundred English. 
travellers in that country. Switzerland: 
without ‘Murray’ was unthinkable ; ‘Murray ” 
without Switzerland hardly less so, for although 
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most people knew that there was hardly any 
part of thé earth’s surface on which the 
traveller would not find information within the 
well-known red covers, Switzerland has ever 
heen the chosen goal of the holiday-maker 
since the yearly holiday has been deemed 
indispensable. One thought that, whatever 
else went, the ‘Murray’ of one’s youth—no 
doubt with due adaptation to the changing 
conditions of travel, but substantially and in 
outward form the same—would last. But this 
pleasing fancy is swept away by the sight of a 
book that has lately reached this office. Out- 
wardly, indeed, as it lies on the table it bears a 
certain resemblance to our old friend, save that 
the colour is some shades brighter, and the 
cloth of a different texture. Even the name 
** Murray ’’ remains. But the careful observer 
will note that the back no longer bears the 
familiar inscription, ‘Handbook to Switzer- 
land, Savoy, and Piedmont,’ and as he casts 
his eye lower, to the familiar italic characters, 
he will see that they trace an unfamiliar 
mame. Mr. Stanford has succeeded to the 
‘sceptre which Mr. Murray, doubtless for good 
and sufficient reasons, has laid down. Inside 
‘the reader will not at first notice much altera- 
tion. The Introduction, which repeated revi- 
‘sion by historians and experts of all kinds 
had brought to considerable excellence, 
remains, save for a little rearrangement, much 
The section on the routes to 
Switzerland is brought up to date. Many 
people will rather regret the omission of the 
short section on the Swiss fauna and flora; 
will think it might rather have been extended. 
No doubt most of those who will use the book 
care little for such things ; but those on the 
history and constitution of the country are 
retained, which seems to show that the intel- 
ligent tourist is not wholly overlooked. One 
could well have spared for it the unnecessary 
and inadequate ‘ Glossary.’ 

It is when we reach what may be called the 
‘business part of the book that we seem to be 
in a new world. The old double columns are 
gone; there are frequent episodes of small 
type, trying to any but the freshest eyes; 
generally it may be said that the whole thing 
savours of concession to the methods of 
Coblenz. The order is changed, too, not for the 
better. Hitherto the clients of ‘Murray’ have 
entered Switzerland by Basle. Possibly, since 
the opening of adirect line froni the frontier to 
Berne, a smaller proportion of tourists pass 
this way than used to do; but the loss is 
theirs. Basle as a typical old High German 
ity is as good an entrance to Switzerland 
historically as it is geographically ; far better, 
at any rate, than Geneva, now placed in the 
forefront, a cosmopolitan town, leading to 
mowhere except its own lake, and the non- 
Swiss district of Chamonix. The divisions 
of the book, again, are often awkwardly 
arranged. The Pennine range, for instance, 
is obviously divided by nature at the 
great depression which contains the Col 
Ferret and the Great St. Bernard; and 
here the Chamonix district ought to end. 
It is sheer perversity to make it take in such 
places as Chanrion and Chermontane, for no 
‘better reason, apparently, than that you can 
get from Martigny to Aosta by the Val de 
Bagnes. 

A great feature of the new ‘ Murray’ consists 
of the copious maps. Whether maps in such 
abundance are of unmixed advantage in a 
guide-book we are not certain. One good 
‘* Uebersichts-Karte ’’ is enough for the “‘ ordi- 
mary tourist’’; while it is not possible, as 


‘a rule, to have them of a scale large enough 


to be of any use on the ground; and, if it 
were, one does not usually carry a bulky 
volume in one’s rucksack, while for planning 
(The con- 
venient division into two volumes, by the 
way, seems to have been given up in the 
present issue.) However, if maps there are to 





be, those in this volume are a great improve- 
ment on any that have yet appeared in an 
English guide-book. The plan of contouring 
by changes of tint is much more helpful to the 
ordinary reader than shading, and makesiteasier 
to distinguish names. It should have been 
pointed out, however, that the note ‘‘ Contours 
are drawn at intervals of 200 metres’’ does 
not apply to the lines drawn on the glaciers; 
and the scale of the map ought certainly to 
have been stated in every case. The maps 
are up to date, the latest atrocity, the Jung- 
frau Railway, being duly marked. We regret 
that the key-map gives countenance to the 
vulgarisms ‘‘Lake Geneva,’’ ‘‘ Lake Con- 
stance,’’ &c. 


The Climbers’ Guides (Fisher Unwin) are 
now so universally known to those for whom 
they are intended that it is unnecessary to do 
more here than note the appearance of the 
second part of that devoted to the Bernese 
Oberland, comprising the portion of the group 
from the Ménch-Joch to the Grimsel. The 
compiler is the Rev. W. A.B. Coolidge, whose 
name will be sufficient guarantee for the 
general accuracy and completeness of the 
work. 


The Alps. Described by W. Martin Conway. 
Painted by A. D. McCormick. (A. & C. 
Black.)—We have seen this title before; 
indeed, another work bearing it is before us 
as we write. It has a mauve cloth cover, 
adorned with a device representing three 
climbers ‘‘ shinning’’ up a tremendous ridge— 
infinitely narrow, with an everlasting vertical 
precipice on one side and one longer and 
steeper on the other—while the leader of the 
party waves the banner of Switzerland on the 
summit. No rope is in use, though the last 
man carries one in the approved manner. 
The title-page informs us that this work is 
‘The Alps,’ by H. Berlepsch, translated by 
the Rev. Leslie Stephen. It is illustrated 
with some dozen and a half rough woodcuts, 
of a buff tint, to show up the white of the 
snows. It is dated 1861. Its successor is 
beside it; clad in a delicate blue-grey, with 
a finely executed view of Mont Blanc and a 
dainty decoration in three colours of Alpine 
erigeron. The illustrations, seventy in 
number, are from water-colour drawings by 
Mr. McCormick, reproduced in the finest 
style of chromo-lithography. It is a handsome 
book, if ever there was one. 

Nor are the contents unworthy of their 
setting. Sir Martin Conway’s mountain expe- 
rience is well known, as is his gift of forcible 
and picturesque writing. As a professor of 
the fine arts, too, he is well aware of what 
may be called the esthetic value of the 
mountains. He appreciates them by another 
standard than that of height or ‘‘ technical ’”’ 
difficulty of access, and knows that many 
other faculties besides those shared in a 
higher degree by the quadrumana go to the 
making of the true mountaineer and lover of 
the mountains. The sentiment of the moun- 
tains is something indefinable and incommu- 
nicable. One curious point about it is that 
some of those who have most keenly felt it 
have seemed to be a little ashamed of it. 
In the older days they used to plead an over- 
mastering desire for scientific observation. 
On this the translator of Berlepsch above 
referred to has a characteristic note. ‘‘ If the 
truth were known, I suspect,’’ he says, ‘‘ that 
many of the so-called scientific ascents have 
had pleasure and excitement for their object 
much more than science.’’ And we recall the 
famous first ascent of the Gross Glockner, 
when the scientific member of the party was 
one of the few who actually reached the 
summit, and, once there, proceeded doubtless 
in the cause of science to climb up the pole 
erected by the guides. 

Then came in a fashion, which the same 
translator did not a little to set, of avoiding 





the dangers of fine writing by adopting a 
jocose and slightly flippant manner, dwelling 
rather on the comical than on the sublime side 
of mountain adventure. Fine writing was, it 
is true, less popular in the early sixties than 
in this professedly more practical age it has 
become; and it is easy for those who have, in 
the words of Sir Martin Conway’s finely 
applied quotation, ‘‘ entered into the treasures 
of the snow,’’ to see through all the banter of 
Stephen and his contemporaries a strong and 
elevating sentiment—one might almost say 
passion—for the mountains and all that life 
among them implies. Even among the fre- 
quenters of the big hotels, who have the 
Times every day, dress for dinner, and play 
bridge afterwards, one is willing to believe 
that some dim conception of it may exist, 
though hardly that it will have entered into 
their being enough to make them after a few 
years’ enforced absence ‘‘starve,’’ as Sir 
Martin Conway puts it, ‘‘for a sight of the 
snows,’’ and not the snows only, but the tor- 
rents, the springs ‘‘ which run among the 
hills,’’ the forests, the pastures and ‘‘ high 
lawns,’’ the scent of the cows and the August 
hay, the chime of the cattle-bells and the whistle 
of the marmots. Even a day of bad weather, if 
faced in the proper spirit, may, as this book 
points out, leavea store of pleasant memories. 
It will not, indeed, render high expeditions 
desirable; though those who have by chance 
been compelled to battle with cloud and 
driving snow on the heights will own that, at 
any rate as a reminiscence, a day so spent is 
not among the least pleasant. 

Sir Martin Conway’s book is, we think, the 
first attempt at a volume, in the English lan- 
guage at all events, dealing wholly with the 
mountains as the object of this sentiment, 
which we have tried faintly to indicate. It is 
a gallant effort to define the indefinable, to 
impart the uncommunicable—we had almost 
said, to fix the evanescent, but evanescent is 
hardly the word for that which memory, some- 
times on the most apparently remote stimulus, 
can recall with absolute vividness. How 
capricious memory is in these matters may 
appear from the fact that to one old mountain 
lover Sir Martin Conway’s pages, eloquent as 
they are, and full of the right spirit of the 
mountain lover, do not bring back the old 
glamour half so strongly as the matter-of- 
fact, in parts almost statistical, chapters of 
Berlepsch. Still less do Mr. McCormick’s 
charming drawings of peak and valley, of 
ancient castle and flowery meadow, serve 
to stir the old recollections as do the 
artless engravings of Alpine life: the group 
in the village street, with the slender spire 
behind, and the white peaks closing the 
valley far away ; the coach on the road, mixed 
up with a herd of startled cattle; the 
Wildheuer stepping with his load of hay along 
the ledge in the face of the precipice. The 
designs are crude enough, but the old hand 
knows well what they mean to represent, and, 
as he glances at them, the scene comes 
before him as he saw it, perhaps when setting 
out for or returning from some glorious day 
among the rocks and snows, perhaps on one of 
those hardly less delightful desultory rambles 
about the middle zone where gentian and edel- 
weiss, primula and anemone grow, and where 
it is spring all through the summer. ‘‘ The 
valleys,’ says Sir Martin Conway in one of 
his wide generalizations, ‘‘are the home of 
the tripper; the alpine pastures, of the 
tourist; the snows, of the climber.’’ We are 
not sure that the division is logically perfect ; 
the tripper and the tourist, if those terms 
bear, as they seem to do, a slightly 
depreciatory signification, have, it is to be 
feared, long invaded the climber’s domain. 
But we may admit that true mountain lovers 
are to be found in every class, and such are 
welcome anywhere. Let us hope that to some 
such, who are now in the early stage of the 
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passion, this book will some day say as much 
as Berlepsch and Stephen, Ruthner and Ball, 
Hinchliff, Kennedy, and the rest say to those 
who “ took ’’ it forty and fifty years ago. 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Messrs. LonGMAN & Co. publish A Fight to 
a Finish, by Major Dennison, an old colonist 
who fought in the war of 1881, and, after 
spending a long time in prison in 1900 as a 
recalcitrant burgher, raised a body of scouts 
in the recent war. Major Dennison writes in 
a hopeless style, but style is not expected of 
him. His opinions are of a somewhat crude 
colonial-British type. Nevertheless, he is at 
least sometimes more than fair to the other 
side, possibly because, like many thorough- 
going British South Africans, his contempt 
and dislike for the Boers is exceeded by his 
dislike and contempt for the British army 
and for many British civilians exported from 
home. The following passage is character- 
istic. He was let out for two hours to see his 
sister, and writes :— 

“T shall ever feel grateful to President Kruger, 
for itis to him I owe this favour. Poor old Paul, 
there are many worse than you, and with all your 
faults it is perhaps just doubtful that Imperial rule 
will better yours.” 

He also takes the humanitarian line, or 
perhaps we should say, the Jine of wisdom, 
with regard to farm-burning :— 

“The burning of the houses, by our troops, in pur- 

suance of Lord Roberts’ Notice, did more to combine 
the scattered and shaky Boer forces thau all the 
prevailing and women influence could do. It wasa 
fatal error, and tended to make them fight more 
hitterly, though perhaps more warily than before. 
The burning of houses had brought about unity 
among the burghers again, and they fought and 
destroyed in sheer desperation. Again a little want 
of judgment brought about what Lord Roberts fain 
would have undone, had it been possible.” 
On the other hand, our author has no doubt 
as to the wisdom of the first annexation of the 
Transvaal, and does not state the facts with 
regard to the local Boer opinion at the time. 
He considers that it was an infinite mistake to 
hand back the country, but believes that we 
do not know how to rule it, and writes as 
follows :— 

“Where by dint of hard work billets have been 
obtained by our men, they have in most cases been 
placed under men (or youths) fresh from other 
countries, in many cases inexperienced and ignorant, 
aud who only ‘hang on’ to the positions by the aid 
of a clerk whocan do the correspondence for them ; 
and so again is history repeating the past in South 
Africa.’ 

The prolongation of the war Major Dennison 
ascribes entirely to the ‘‘ jealousy and inea- 
pacity ’’ of British officers; he thinks that a few 
columns of colonial forces could have brought 
the war to an end, and that it only continued 
because the commanding oflicers of columns 
wanted in each case the credit for themselves. 
He thinks that the Government was robbed 
in connexion with the looting of stock, and he 
describes the misconduct of certain British 
levies, as, for example, by name, of what he 
ealls 

“the M.M.R., i.e. Metropolitan Mounted Rifles. 
Now we had seen some, and in fact too many of this 
untrained kind, but nothing to equal the M.M.R. 
I wonder that Colonel Henry bad any hair left on his 
head or any sound brain cells within. What object 
was there in sending out sich men from England ? 
But the war revealed so much—too much ! ” 

An incident is explained of which we do not 
remember previously to have had the key, 
namely, why, in the advance after the capture 
of Pretoria, a portion of the British rank and 
file were recovered, and a portion taken east 
hy the Boers and not recovered till long after. 
It appears that offers were made to the rank 
and file, as they had been to the officers, who 
refused to leave Pretoria and were recaptured 
there, and that of the men ‘‘nine hundred 





were persuaded to go by train east, under the 
promise that they were to be released on the 
border.”’ 


Pror. Patrick GEDDES has prepared an 
elaborate report for the Carnegie Dunferm- 
line Trust, with 140 illustrations, which has 
been handsomely printed and bound, and is 
entitled Park, Gardens, and Culture Institutes. 
This has to do with the improvement of Pitten- 
crieff Park, and suggests the kind of buildings 
needed in and around it, their treatment in 
order to harmonize with the Abbey and Palace 
ruins, and the establishment of recreation 
grounds, museums, and other institutes. Mr. 
G. S. Aitken, architect, has collaborated with 
him in regard to several of the plans and 
the architectural treatment of the buildings. 
Evidently, if the Trust should adopt even a 
small portion of the report, the surroundings 
of Dunfermline would be revolutionized. The 
Trust have a considerable opportunity, so far 
as Pittencrieff Glen is concerned, of making 
Dunfermline an object lesson in city improve- 
ment. They are not hampered for funds, 
either, in order to furnish what Mr. Carnegie 
has been pleased to call ‘‘ sweetness and 
light ’’ in his deed of gift. The Trust have had 
the report under consideration, but as yet have 
come to no decision regarding it. 


Ernest Renan en Bretagne. Par René da’Ys. 
(Paris, Emile-Paul.)—This book is the latest 
contribution to the biography of Ernest 
Renan. Unlike previous works, it deals mainly 
with his life in Brittany, his childhood and 
school-life up to the age of fifteen, and his 
return visits to his native country in his old 
age. As we read it, we think of him not so 
much as the relentless reasoner, the brilliant 
Academician, but rather as the dreamy wor- 
shipper, the ‘‘ Renan Bretonnant,’’ heir to all 
the lore of his Celtic forefathers. Our author 
believes that it is to his early surroundings 
and inherited tendencies that we must look 
for the key to his. mental development and 
peculiar characteristics. He has pieced 
together local traditions and ransacked for- 
gotten records, and his researches have 
enabled him to give us our first connected 
account of the family history of his hero, and 
to throw light on much that the ‘ Souvenirs 
d’Enfance’ left obscure. 

The name Renan, says M, d’Ys, is one of 
the oldest in Brittany. It can be traced 
back to the Celtic migrations of the fifth and 
sixth centuries. There are few dwellers in 
Lower Brittany who have not heard of the 
hermit Renan, earth spirit rather than saint, 
whom his great namesake described so vividly. 
Not that Ernest’s own branch of the clan was 
able to boast of any one so illustrious. A 
humble race of sailors and farmers, they lived 
for thirteen centuries in honest obscurity 
in the district of Goelo. It is there, on the 
banks of the Trieux, in the village of Traéu- 
Du, that M. a’Ys claims to have discovered 
the home of Ernest’s immediate ancestors, the 
Renans of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The old house, known formerly as 
Kéruzec or Kérauzec—it must be the Kéran- 
bélee or Meskanbélec of the ‘Souvenirs’— 
still bears on its lintel the initials of the 
four brothers who lived together under its 
roof. The third one, Alain, Ernest’s grand- 
father, made a small fortune as a sea-trader, 
and finally settled at Tréguier, where he 
married in 1771. In addition to his other 
occupations he kept a wine-shop at the corner 
of the Grand’ Rue and the Ruelle Stanko. It 
was there that bis illustrious grandson was 
born in 1823. 

His early life was one of poverty and sorrow. 
His father, a gallant seaman, but a poor man 
of business, failed in one speculation after 
another, and after his tragic death in 1828 his 
children were left with debts as their sole 
inheritance. If Ernest was enabled to follow 


his bent and to give himself up to a scholastic 





career, it was due, as we know, to his own: 
extraordinary powers and to the energy and 
self-sacrifice of his sister Henriette. 

He received most of his early education: 
from the good brothers in the convent school 
at Tréguier. Later, when his vocation for 
the priesthood seemed unmistakable, he was. 


admitted to classes at the seminary. The 


chapters which speak of his schooldays and. 
holiday wanderings are some of the most 
attractive in the book. Of special interest 
are the palmarés, or prize-lists, which are 
published here complete for the first time. It 
was one of these which Henriette’s friend 
Descuret showed to the Abbé Dupanloup, and 
which caused the latter to invite the brilliant 
boy to enter his seminary of St. Nicolas-du- 
Chardonnet. The invitation was accepted, 
and Ernest Renan took the first stepona path 
which was to lead him away for ever from the: 
beliefs and traditions of his forefathers. 

Of his life in Paris, either before or after 
his breach with Catholicism, M. d’Ys says 
little. It is, as we have seen, in Ernest 
Renan in Brittany that he is mainly 
interested. 
describes his return to it after an absence of 
forty years, his happy home life at Rosma- 
pamon, and the dinners of the Celtic Associa- 
tion, on which he shed such lustre. The book 
ends with the unveiling of the statue at 
Tréguier, the ‘‘Pardon de Renan,’’ in the 
autumn of last year. In spite of some inevit- 
able repetitions and some wearisome details, 
it is decidedly well written and inspiring” 
For those of us who knew him it makes Ernest 
Renan live again, with all his Celtic in- 
tensity, his subtle charm. Even those of its. 
readers who were strange to him cannot but 
feel something of M. d’Ys’s enthusiasm. 
There are many of them, we doubt not, who 
would ask no better than to trace the old 
Renans along misty shore and wooded valley, 
to wander in the historic ways of Tréguier, 


and pay their tribute to the memory of the 


greatest of its sons. 


In Schleiermacher: Personal and Specula- 
tive (Glasgow, Gardner), Mr. Robert Monro, 
B.D., of Old Kilpatrick, supplies an agreeable: 
account of the main features of that philo- 
sopher’s life and thought, and gives it, appa- 
rently, with a real conviction that the subject 
is well worth study. So far as we are aware, 
no other little book of the kind has yet 
appeared in English, probably for the reason 
that there has been no demand for information 
about a man whose style is obscure, and whose 
works are very insufficiently known outside. 
Germany, few of them being accessible in trans- 
lations. Mr. Monro has achieved his task quite 
well, and the result of his efforts is to fill the 
gap in the collection of little books on great 
subjects. His style is simple and unpreten- 
tious, but nowhere dry, unless in the chapters 
devoted to Schleiermacher’s philosophical posi- 
tion, and there, it must beadmitted, the nature 
of his task makes dryness almost inevitable. 
The chapters on ethical doctrine, on the other 
hand, gain the advantage that they make a 
more direct and lively appeal to the religious 
mind. That they will succeed in arousing an 
interest in Schleiermacher in any wide circle 
is perhaps too much to expect. His ‘ Reden’ 
and his‘ Predigten ’ have both been translated 
into English, but neither in the one case nor 
in the other has any great success attended 
the effort to make him popular in this country. 
To those, however, who wish to know some- 
thing more about him than can be gathered 
from an encyclopedia or stray article the 
present volume may be cordially recom- 
mended. 


NATURALLY the decease of Sir H. M. Stanley 
has led Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. to issue 
convenient reprints of his most popular books, 
How I Found Livingstone and In Darkest 
Africa. 





In the space that remains he: 
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WE have on our table English Literature, 
by J. M. D. Meiklejohn (Meiklejohn & 
Holden), — The Louisiana Purchase, by R. 
Hitchcock (Ginn),— Pagan Ireland, by E. 
Hull (Nutt),—A History of the Gunpowder 
Plot, by P. Sidney (R.T.S.),—Selections from 
the Old Irish Glosses, with Notes and Vocabu- 
lary by J. Strachan (Dublin, Hodges & Figgis), 
—The Existence of Evil in the History of 
Nature, by the Rev. G. F. Whidborne 
(Thynne),—An Enquiry into and an Explana- 
tion of Decimal Coinage and the Metric 
System of Weights and Measures, by E. 
Anthony (Routledge), — Proceedings of the 
Royal Colonial Institute, Vol. XXXV. (The 
Institute),—The Royal Navy List, July, 1904 
(Witherby),—Nora, by Marie Fox, Princess 
Liechtenstein (Burns & Oates),—The Brass 
Ring, by Edmund Downey (Simpkin),—At the 
Back of the World, by L. T. Meade (Hurst & 
Blackett),—Richard Gresham, by R. M. Lovett 
(Maemillan),—The Life We Live, by G. R. 
Sims (Chatto & Windus),—A Japanese House- 
Party, by Sadi Grant (Digby & Long),—and 
Poems, by W. Malone (Memphis, U.S., Paul & 
Douglass). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theolcgy. 
Hancock (T.), The Return to the Father, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Johnson (Franklin), The Christian’s Relation to Evolution, 
cr. 8vo, 3/ net. 





Law, 

Duckworth (L.), Law affecting Charter-Parties and Bills 
of Lading, 12mo, 2/6 net. 

Emery (G. F.), Handy Guide to Patent Law and Practice, 
Second Edition, 8vo, 15/ net. 

Sarbah (J. M.), Fanti Customary Laws, Second Edition, 
8vo, 21/ net. 

Stephen (Sir J. F.), A Digest of the Criminal Law, Crimes 
and Punishments, Sixth Edition, roy. 8vo, 16/ 

Poetry and the Drama. 

Burns (R.), Poetical Works, with Notes and Glossary, 
edited by J. Logie Robertson, cr. 8vo, 2/ 

Byron (Lord), Poetical Works, cr. 8vo, 2/ 

Longfellow, Poetical Works, cr. 8vo, 2/ 

Wordsworth (W.), Poetical Works, Introduction and Notes, 
edited by T. Hutchinson, cr. 8vo, 2/ 

Music, 

Hadow (W. H.), Studies in Modern Music, Second Series, 

Fifth Edition, 8vo, 7/6 
History and Biography. 

Dennison (Major C. G.), A Fight to a Finish, cr. 8vo, 5/ 

Hull (Eleanor), Pagan Ireland, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

James Edward, the Old Pretender, by H. D. Roome, 2/6 net. 

Skerry’s Practical Papers in English History, 2/6 net. 

Geography and Travel, 

Afialo (M.), The Truth about Morocco, cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Landor (A. H. Savage), In the Forbidden Land, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Sports and Pastimes. 

Travis (W. J.), Practical Golf, Revised Edition, 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Philology. 

Dirr’s Colloquial Egyptian Arabic Grammar, translated by 
W. H. Lyall, with Vocabulary, cr. 8vo, 4/ net. 

Plato, Pheedo, edited by H. Williamson, 12mo, 3/6 

Science, 

Attwood (BE. L.), War-Ships, a Text-Book on the Construc- 
tion of War Vessels, roy. 8vo, 10/6 net. 

Barwise (8.), The Purification of Sewage, Second Hdition, 
8vo, 10/6 net. 

Collier (Mayo), Mouth Breathing, 8vo, 2/6 net. 

MacLay (A.), Loci in Mechanical Drawing: Part 3, Piston 
Acceleration, 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Monie (Hugh), jun., The Cotton Fibre and the Mixing of 
Cotton, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Properties of British Standard Sections, 8vo, 5/ net. 

Robson (A, W. Mayo) and Moyniban (B. G. A.), Diseases of 
the Stomach and their Surgical Treatment, Second 
Edition, 8vo, 15/ net. 

Watts (W. Marshall), An Introduction to the Study of 
Spectrum Analysis, 8vo, 10/6 net. 

Wingrave (Wyatt), Adenoids, cr. Svo, 2/6 net. 

General Literature. 

Causton (J. F.), The Philanthropist, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Cobban (J. MacLaren), A Soldier and a Gentleman, 6/ 

Cooper (A. N.), Quaint Talks about Long Walks, cr. 8vo, 
3/6 net. 

Diehl (Alice M.), Love and Liars, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Hismie (G. R.), Anne Shepherd or Hismie, er. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Gossman (Isabella H.), Inspiration in Human Life, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Gull (C. Ranger-), Portalone, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Halidom (M. Y.), A Weird Transformation, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Le Queux (W.), The Sign of the Stranger, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Leys (J. K.), Held in the Toils, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Skerry’s Supplementary Indexing and Précis-Writing, 
cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Stokes (A. G. Folliott-), A Moorland Princess, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Warren (H.), The Customer’s Guide to Banking, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Yorke (Curtis), The Girl in Grey, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 
Clemen (C.), Paulus, sein Leben u. Wirken, 2 parts, 13m. 
Hein (K.), Die Sakramentslehre des Johannes a Lasco, 5m. 





Saadja Al-fajjimi’s Arabische Psalmeniibersetzung u. 
Commeotar, 2m. 50. 
Thome Hemerken a Kempis, Opera Omnia, Vol. 3, 3m. 60. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Biémont (E£.), Beautés Etrangéres, 3fr. 50. 
Bois (J.), Hippolyte Couronne, Drame Antique, 3fr. 50. 
Meunier (J.), Cinthia, Drame Antique, 3fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Aulard (A.), Paris sous le Consulat, Vol. 2, 7fr. 50. 
Ollivier (£.), L’Bmpire Libéral, Vol. 9, 3fr. 50. 
Ricard (L. X. de), Histoire Mondaine du Second Empire, 


3fr. 50. 
Philology. 
Aegyptische Inschriften aus den Museen zu Berlin: III., 
Inschriften des Mittleren Reichs, Part 1, 7m. 50. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, Vol. 13, Div. 1, Part 2, 


m. 

Euting (J.), Mandiischer: Diwan nach photographischer 
Aufnahme v. B. Poertner, 10m. 

Herwerden (H. van), Appendix Lexici Greci Suppletorii, 


10m. 
—s £gyptiaca Ordinis IV. Grammaticorum Pars I., 
m. . 


Science. 

Cunha (A. da), L’Année Technique, 1903-4, 3fr. 50. 
Hospitalier (i.), Formulaire de I’Electricien, 1904, 6fr. 
Laplace, uvres Completes, Vol. 13, 15fr. 
Nansouty (M. de), Actualités Scientifiques, 3fr. 50. 
Traube (L.), Paliographische Forschungen, Part 3, 3m. 

General Literature. 
Antony (F.), Jean de Courteil, lfr. 
Corday (M.), Les Fréres Jolidan, 3fr. 50. 
Franay (G.), La Marraine de Peau d’Ane, 3fr. 50. 
Goffic (C. le), L’Erreur de Florence, 3fr. 50. 








THE WOOD OF SILENCE. 


In the Wood of Silence everything goes wrong. 

Very deep the shade is, and hushed with joyous song ; 

The heart sings on the highway and in the field of 
sheaves. 

Who could lift a song to such a roof of leaves ? 


In the upland valley the lovers danced and sang, 

Down beside the river still their laughter rang. 

Then they crossed the cornfield, passed the white- 
barred gate, 

And knew the Wood of Silence where the shadows 
wait, 


Once within its darkness came the sudden change. 

Each, quick-glancing sideways, found the other 
strange. 

They forgot the wind there and the sun above: 

In the Wood of Silence comes the end of love. 


Out upon the roadway with the Wood behind 

Still they felt its magic hold their spirits blind ; 

Though they strove with laughter to mask each 
hidden thought, 

Nothing could unravel the spell the shadows 
wrought. 


Not the failing sunset nor the falling light, 

As the hill they mounted, brought so deep a night. 
Darkness all about them, darkness in the heart, 
Hand in hand they journeyed, all a world apart. 


Nevermore together to stand as they had stood 
Watching for the dryads in the Enchanted Wood ; 
Or to tread the winding road and hear the lark 


above : 
In the Wood of Silence came the end of love. 
E 


Ue 








THOMAS HOOD AND LITERARY FORGERS 


In his ‘Gossip in the First Decade of Vic- 
toria’s Reign,’ published some months ago, Mr. 
John Ashton reprints from an old newspaper 
(the Torch, September 9th, 1837) some verses 
which he gives as a newly found item by Thomas 
Hood, one hitherto overlooked by all Hood’s 
editors. Hood’s editors have been more careful 
than Mr. Ashton, who, had he looked twenty 
pages further in the Torch, would have found 
that the piece is not Hood’s. The verses in 
question are entitled ‘A Petition to Her 
Majesty for Preserving the Royal Stud at 
Hampton Court,’ and though each stanza has 
@ pun dragged into it, the whole is too sus- 
piciously poor, both in spirit and in word-play, 
to be accepted as Hood’s, despite the fact of 
his name being attached to it. 

A fortnight after the verses appeared, the 
editor of the Torch explained that Hood had 
written to the Times pointing out that the lines 
were not his, but ‘‘ one of those forgeries which 
are a disgrace to the age and the country,” and 
the editor went on to confess that the whole 
matter was ‘‘a squib” never intended to be 
taken seriously. WALTER JERROLD. 





WOLFE AND GRAY’S ‘ ELEGY.’ 

59, Grande Allée, Quebec, July 18th, 1904, 
Mr. GerarD, in his interesting letter in the- 
Atheneum of July 9th, seems to think I want 
to disprove the tradition altogether. On the 
contrary, I agree with him, both in thinking. 
that Wolfe actually did repeat the ‘Elegy,’ or- 
listened approvingly to some one else’s repetition 
of it, and in thinking that this took place some- 
time before, instead of during, the final descent. 
of the boats to the Foulon. But this, of course, 
destroys the ‘‘ time-honoured tradition” which: 
has always represented Wolfe as repeating the 
‘Elegy’ on the way to the landing-place, and. 
on the very eve of the battle. The exact time- 
when Robison (Robinson was a misprint) hear@® 
Wolfe is of little consequence, as his having 
done so at the ‘‘ psychological moment” seems- 

out of the question. Witt1am Woop. 








DODSLEY’S ‘ECONOMY OF HUMAN LIFE.” 
Oxford, 


Amone the minor literature of the second 
half of the eighteenth century, a book entitled 
‘The Economy of Human Life’ holds, or at least 
once held, a place of some importance. This- 
work, which is a collection of moral precepts 
written (none too successfully) in the style of the- 
Book of Job, was first published towards the- 
end of 1750, and met with such success that- 
to-day there exist about fifty English editions,. 
and translations into French, German, Italian,. 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Welsh. 

The initial success of the work was un- 
doubtedly due to its being ascribed to the Earh 
of Chesterfield, ‘‘a lucky mistake for the author 
and bookseller,” as the Monthly Review justly 
remarks. Little can be said in favour of that. 
ascription ; moreover, the authority of the- 
Monthly Review is against it. The ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ (art. Robert Dodsley),. 
however, on the authority of communications. 
to Notes and Queries, unhesitatingly attributes. 
it to Chesterfield. The Monthly Review (xxxvi. 
161) mentions Robert Dodsley as the reah 
author, and that ascription is probably correct. 

The ‘Economy’ was first published by M.. 
Cooper in November, 1750, and is described in 
the Monthly Review as ‘‘8vo, 111 pages, exclu-- 
sive of the Prolegomena. Price 2s, sew’d.” The 
second edition, which was priced 1s. and bore- 
Dodsley’s name in the imprint, * is thus described 
on p. 135 of the December number of the same- 
periodical :— 

“This edition......of the Oeconomy, Sc. is such @ 
one as perhaps no gentleman will prefer to the first 
at 2s. The second is printed cheap, for the use of 
young persons and children, in the small size and 
ordinary binding of mother Goose’s tales, the child’s- 
play thing, J'c.” 

A second part of the work—advertised as by 
the same hand, but undoubtedly spurious—was. 
published in December, and at the same 
time ‘* An appendix to the oeconomy of human 
life; in a letter to the E. of Chesterfield” 
appeared, also spurious. In 1751 both parte 
were published together, and it is this edition 
which now seems to pass as the first. In no 
library catalogue, nor in any book of biblio- 
graphical reference, can I find mention of an 
existing copy of either part dated 1750. 

Such a copy, however, recently came into 
my possession. The title and collation are as 
follows :— 

‘*The ceconomy | of | humanlife. | Translated from 
an Jndian Manuscript, writ-|ten by an ancient 
Bramin. | To which is prefixed | An Account of the 
Manner in which the said | Manuscript was dis- 
covered. | In | a letter from an Lnglish Gentleman, | 
now residing in China, tothe Karl of **** | London : 
| Printed for M. Cooper, in Pater-Noster Row. | 
MDCCL.” 

Collation : xxii-+[2]+83+[1 blank] : sig. A—E 
in sixes. 

This collation is not the same as that givem 





* See the advertisement in the London Magazine, xix. 576.. 
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an the Monthly Review 


and in the Gentleman’s 


Magazine, nor does the text exactly agree 
with the passages quoted in the reviews, as 
anay be seen from the following :— 


1750 Edition, 

**Receive not the favours 
-of a mercenary man; nor join 
in friendship with the wicked: 
they shall be snares unto thy 
virtue, and bring grief to thy 
soul.”—P, 11. 

“To be satisfied with a 
‘little, is the greatest wisdom ; 
and he who increaseth his 
riches, increaseth his care; 
‘but a contented mind is a 
‘hidden treasure, and a guard 
from trouble.”—P., 16. 


“The terrors of death are 
mo terrors to the good: re- 
strain thy hand from evil, 
and thy soul shall have 
nothing to fear.”—P. 24. 

“But examine with care, 
and fix not suddenly: on thy 


The Reviews. 

** Refuse the favours of a 
mercenary man, they will be 
a snare unto thee, thou shalt 
never be quit of the obliga- 
tion.”"—Monthly Rev, Nov., 
1750. 


“To be satisfied with a 
little is the greatest wisdom ; 
and he that encreaseth his 
riches encreaseth his cares : 
But a contented mind is a 
hidden treasure, and trouble 
findeth it not.”—London Mag., 
Dec., 1750. 

“The terrors even of death 
are no terrors to the good: 
He that committeth no evil 
hath nothing to fear.”—LZon- 
don Mag., Dec., 1750. 

**But examine with care, 
and fix not suddenly; on thy 





— ch ice depends the present choice depends th 
uture happiness of thee and future happiness.” — Gentie- 
thy posterity.”—P. 44. 
Whether my copy (now in the Bodleian) is 
@ pirated edition or a predecessor of the edition 
reviewed, Ido not know; but, as far as I can 
-ascertain, it is the only known copy dated 1750. 
STRICKLAND GIBSON. 


man’s Mag., Nov., 1750. 








‘THE MASTER OF GAME.’ 


Schloss Matzen, Tyrol, August Ist, 1904. 

THE review of my ‘ Master of Game’ which 
‘appeared in your number of July 23rd contains 
matters which force me to ask for a little space 
an your paper. 

Your reviewer, I claim, has gone very wide 
of the mark in his censures, and has, indeed, 
whether carelessly or deliberately, produced an 
entirely erroneous impression. He declares I 
deft unexplained an abundance of words to be 
found in the English Forest Pleas. To begin 
with, the words he quotes, and others to which 
‘the draws attention, are not in the ‘ Master of 
Game’ at all; but further, if he will turn to 
Pp. 178, 193, and 194 he will find three of them 
which relate to venery dealt with. On account 
of their length the explanations were not 
inserted in the glossary, which only contains 
quite short explanations, but were put in the 
appendix and cross-referenced in the index, 
which I submit is a perfectly legitimate way of 
avoiding needless repetition. 

The general shaping of this review is, I ven- 
ture to say, even more unjust, for the greater 
part of it is taken up with diatribes against 
my sins of omission in respect to old English 
‘forest laws, and your reviewer charges me 
with verging on or passing the boundary of 
aimpertinence for having dared to upbraid other 
authors when I myself showed such lack of 
research. Now this might possibly be just 
criticism did the ‘ Master of Game’ happen, in 
any shape or form, to deal with the subject of 
forest laws. The text of the ‘Master of 
Game’ deals exclusively with venery and sport, 
and does not once refer to any forest laws; 
consequently I allude to them only quite 
passingly, according to the index, on pp. 138 and 
269. For this very good reason I contend 
that your reviewers extended remarks upon 
what I did not write and did not desire to 
write about (because not qualified by previous 
study) are unjust and quite out of place. Then 
he asserts: “Under ‘Hunt Officials’ much is 
stated that could not apply to English hunting 
in royal forests.” The article in question con- 
sists of some 1,100 lines ; of these sixteen or 
seventeen relate to Turbervile, and eleven or 
twelve to French customs, while the balance— 
over 1,050 lines—deal exclusively with English 
hunting in royal forests. 

As regards the charge that I wrote something 
chat was not true when stating on p. 136 of my 
book that the new edition of Strutt’s ‘ Sports 
and Pastimes’ erroneously ascribed the ‘ Book 
of St. Albans’ to the year 1406, I assert that in 





all the copies of this book that I have seen, one 
being the copy in the British Museum, on p. 16, 
in the last line of the text, there is printed this 
erroneous ascription of Dame Juliana’s ‘ Book of 
St. Albans’ to the year 1406. This passage, 
being asterisked, must, according to the preface, 
be attributed to the editor of the new edition. 
But as this reference occurs between the two 
others, viz., p. 11 and p. 20, mentioned by 
your reviewer as giving the correct date, he will 
perhaps explain why he did not cite this instance 
on p. 16 also. Under the circumstances, it is a 
curious omission. As my remarks relating to 
the new Strutt were from the first confined to 
the hunting oy oy the instance on p. 27, 
also referred to by him, cannot enter the dis- 
cussion, for the hunting chapter ends on p. 20. 
This erroneous date is only one of numerous 
errors—thirty-six at least—I am prepared to 
prove in the chapter in question. 

Your reviewer is unable to disprove in a 
single instance my ‘‘ pungent criticism” of 
errors in English literature on old sport, and 
when he does condescend to deal with the 
subject upon which the ‘ Master of Game’ treats 
he is, as I am prepared to show, in almost 
every instance wrong. Thus his assertion that 
‘‘the distinction between the red deer and 
fallow, making one a beast of the forest 
and the other of the chase, is purely 
fanciful,” is preposterous. All acknowledged 
authorities on venery during the period 
under consideration make a very marked 
distinction between them. Why were there 
different masters, different hunting establish- 
ments, and different regulations relating to their 
hunting? The same must be said of his 
remarks about roedeer being venison in every 
English forest throughout the thirteenth cen- 
tury. This, according to Twici, unquestionably 
the best authority (about 1320), was not the 
case (see 1, 210, quoted on p. 219), and this is 
confirmed by the yet older Phillipps copy 
(MS. 8336). What he says about the hunting 
season is disproved by documents I quote on 
pp. 189, 202-3. If your reviewer be right 
in what he says about the fence month, the 
hare, and the wolf, many of the authorities I 
quote (pp. 145-9 and 210-12) must be wrong 
and untrustworthy ; this, according to his unsup- 
ported interpretation of forest laws, is what he 
impliesin many instances. An editor of a work 
such as is the ‘ Master of Game’ has done his 
duty, I think, if he duly explains all technical 
words in the text, and quotes, either with or 
without comment, the authorities from which 
he has drawn his information, always provided 
he does not omit any of importance, and this 
duty, so far as sport and venery are concerned, 
I claim to have fulfilled. 

It is singular that your reviewer should here, 
for the first time, as far as I know, draw 
into question the correctness of Twici, of the 
Duke of York, of Manwood, Sir Henry Dryden, 
and Harting—only to quote a few of the well- 
known authorities upon whose accuracy he 
casts reflections. If he can support his correc- 
tions by proper evidence, a fuller treatise by his 
pen would, I am sure, be most welcome. In 
it he should, however, show a little more regard 
to the virtue of consistency than he has in this 
review. In the first part of it he declares that 
**it would have been a good thing” if my 
volume had ended with the reproduction of 
the Duke's text, i.e., that the appendix and 
bibliography had been left out altogether. In 
the concluding paragraph he is good enough to 
speak of my ‘‘admirable bibliography,” the 
inclusion of which he kindly sanctions. Which 
is one to believe ? 

Wm. A. Bartire-GRoHMAN. 

*,* Our reply is simple. Mr. Ballie-Grohman 
supplies a ‘‘ glossary of obsolete sporting terms 
and words, those paged occurring in the pre- 
sent text.” This means that he lays claim to 
put forth a general glossary, and not one con- 
fined to the text that he is editing, and a 





number of the terms that appear in the glossary 
donot occur in the ‘ Master of Game.’ Hence it 
is abundantly fair to criticize his many sins of 
omission and commission, of which only a small 
selection were cited. In the introduction it is 
stated that the volume contains 

“notes elucidating ancient hunting customs and 
terms of the chase, a bibliography and a glossary, 
the result of investigations carried on in the 
principal libraries and archives of Europe for more 
than ten years.” 

In the face of these statements, and of others 
of a like character, it is idle to contend that 
this volume does not affect to deal with the 
whole subject of venery ; and to separate the 
hunting of the deer from the forest laws and 
customs by which it was regulated is an 
absurdity. In fact, Mr. Baillie-Grohman him- 
self states that 
“in any work relating to the history of the chase 
it is inevitable that the ancient forest laws should 
be alluded to.” 

By far the greater part of Mr. Baillie-Grohman’s 
long tirade against other writers has no con- 
nexion whatever with the ‘ Master of Game.’ 

With regard to Mr. Baillie-Grohman’s extra- 
ordinary charge against the new edition of 
Strutt, we naturally looked at the index, 
which seemed to be a good one. In each of the 
three indexed passages the right date is given 
to the ‘Book of St. Albans.’ The incidental 
reference on p. 16, not being indexed, had 
escaped us, As the right date 1486 is given 
three times over, the wrong date of 1406 seems 
to be pretty clearly a printer’s error. As 
references are given to different editions of the 
‘Book of St. Albans’ and the question of its 
authorship is fully discussed (p. 11), it was 
really impossible for Mr. Baillie-Grohman, if 
he had read only this one chapter, to imagine 
that the editor of Strutt was not acquainted 
with the history of the book in question. Mr. 
Baillie-Grohman states that this is only one of 
the errors that he has noted in Strutt. We 
must not in our rejoinder go beyond the points 
made in the review ; otherwise several of his 
criticisms could be readily set aside. 

It is impossible to argue with a writer who 
not only is unacquainted with the super- 
abundant matter relative to hunting procedure 
in England at the Public Record Office, but 
has failed to read any of the printed treatises 
dealing with such records. The fact is that 
the ‘Master of Game’ and other early books, 
though of the greatest interest, tell but little 
of real English hunting. What actually took 
place in almost every forest in England for 
several centuries can only be gleaned from con- 
temporary records. If Mr. Baillie Grohman had 
bestowed six months’ study among the national 
muniments in Chancery Lane upon the question 
of English sport, instead of spending so much 
time in French, German, and Spanish libraries, 
he would have known the true dates of English 
hunting, and would have been able to write 
correctly as to beasts of the English chase. 

The late Sir Henry Dryden did not issue 
another edition of Twici because of his 
anxiety that any fresh book on old English 
sport should be illustrated from the actual 
records of hunting in this country; and for 
such a research he had neither time nor incli- 
nation. 

Mr. Baillie-Grohman in his last paragraph 
expresses his pleasure that the review spoke of 
his ‘admirable bibliography.”” But he omits 
to note that this term was simply used of his 
account of hunting MSS., the majority of which 
have no connexion with England. It was 
expressly stated that all records were omitted 
from his list, as well as the majority of printed 
books and articles. 

To print the references in support of our state- 
ment as to the actual times of English hunting 
is an impossibility ; for they would cover almost 
the whole of one number of the Atheneum. 
They are to be found amid the records of 
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English forests and forest manors, and if Mr. 
Baillie-Grohman would only pay a visit to the 
Record Office he would at once find, from the 
mere printed and manuscript indexes, how 
great must be his labour before he is in a 
position to pass judgment on the question. 








SALE. 


MeEssrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
held their last literary auction of the season on the 
28th and 29th ult., in which occurred the following : 
Lever’s Works, édition de luxe, 37 vols., Downey, 
no date, 147, Shakespeare, by Rowe, plates, 7 vols., 
1709-10, 157. 10s. Smollett’s Playsand Poems, uncut, 
1777, 101. Brathwait’s A Strappado for the Devil, 
first edition, 1615, 30/. 10s. L. Dolce, Marianna 
Tragedia (contains the plot of Othello), 1593, 147. 
Keats’s Endymion, first edition, boards, uncut, 
231. _ The Germ, original numbers, 1850, 32/7. 15s. 
A. Gryphius, Freuden und Trauer-Spiele (Shak- 
spearean), Leipz., 1663, 15/. Sir W. Davenant’s 
First Day’s Entertainment at Rutland House, 1657, 
151. _Midgley’s Carolorades, 1689 (Shakspearean), 
197. Tennyson, Poems by Two Brothers, large paper, 
1827, 237. Lamb’s Elia, first edition, uncut, 1823, 19/7. 
A Horn Book, temp. Q. Anne, 14/. 5s. Blackmore’s 
Lorna Doone, first edition, 3 vole. 1869, 101. 15s. 
Markham’s Gentlemen’s Academie, 1595, 231. Wel- 
lington’s Original Narrative of the Operations in the 
Peninsula, 1811, 54/. Ferne’s Blazon of Gentry, 
large paper, 1586, 217. Ackermann’s Microcosm, 


3 vols., 1811, 15/. 10s. Florio’s Second Fruits, 
1591, 182. 5s. Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 


1829-42, with Nieuwenhuys’s Review, 10 vols., 421. 
Louvre Gallery, édition de luxe, 25 copies printed, 
4 vols., Goupil, -1899-1900, 347. 10s, Sander’s Orchids, 
imp. paper, 1888-92, 187. Holme’s Academy of 
Armory, 1701, 157.5s. Barclay’s Ship of Fools, &c., 
1570, 201.10s. Alken’s National Sports, 1821, 46/. 
Frankau’s Eighteenth-Century Colour Prints, 1900, 
177. Entree du Duc d’Anjou en Angers, 1582, 267. 
Edmund Kean Pilaybills (150), 1814-33, 35/7. 10s. 
Lamb's Mrs. Leicester’s School. first edition, 1809, 
117.10s. Defoe’s Fortunes of Moll Flanders, first 
edition, 1721, 1307. Shakespeare’s Works, with 
MS. emendations, &c., by Dr. Dodd (for his 
‘ Beauties’), 9 vols., 1747, 1317. Herbert’s Temple, 
first edition, dated 1633, 297. Goldsmith’s She 
Stoops to Conquer, first edition, 1773, 161. Sheri- 
dan’s The Rivals, first edition, 1775, 141. Brath- 
wait’s Law of Drinking and the Smoaking Age, 1617, 
291. Holbein’s Icones Veteris Testamenti, first 
edition, 1538, 447.; Dance of Death, first edition, 
1538, 40/7. 10s. Coleridge’s Fears in Solitude, &c., first 
edition, 1798, 287, Autograph Letter of Mary Sidney, 
Countess of Pembroke, 1574, 351. Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village, first edition, 1770, 197,10s. Brown- 
ing (R.), Twenty-three interesting Autograph Letters, 
1840-77, 150/. Chapman’s Seaven Bookes of the 
Iliades of Homer, &e., 1598, first edition, 2910. 
Shakspeare’s Works, first folio (imperfect), 1623, 
4207. Burns (R.), The Brigs of Ayr, holograph of 
the poet, 74 pp., fol., 1697. ; Kilmarnock edition of 
his Poems, 1786, 2207. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, first 
edition, original wrappers, 1847-8, 757. Nichols’s 
History of Leicester, 4 vols. in 8, 1795-1811, 807. 
Kingsborough’s Antiquities of Mexico, 8 vols., 
1830-48, 597. Shakspeare’s Third Folio, Chetwynde 
title, oo (poor copy), 52/7.; Fourth Folio (imperfect), 
, 657. 








Piterary Gossip. 

RD Curzon or KeptEston has been 
induced to bring out in pamphlet form the 
four speeches he delivered recently: the 
first on the occasion of the presentation of 
the freedom of the City of London; the 
second at the luncheon at the Mansion 
House; the third on the occasion of the 
presentation of the freedom of the Borough 
of Derby ; the fourth at the luncheon given 
in his honour by the United Club. The 
pamphlet will be published by Mr. Murray. 

Mrs. Meynett has undertaken to edit for 
Mr. Grant Richards’s ‘‘Smaller Classics” a 
selection from the poems of Herbert, Cra- 
shaw, Vaughan, and Treherne. It will 


appear, we believe, under the title of ‘The 
Mystics’ (seventeenth century). 

Mr. Cuartes Crawrorn’s ‘Concordance’ 
to Kyd’s works is printing in Belgium, and 
will be published by A. Uystpruyst, of 





Louvain, who is issuing an important series 
of sixteenth and seventeenth century 
English dramas and other works, edited 
by competent scholars under the general 
direction of Prof. W. Bang, of Louvain 
University. Four volumes have been issued, 
and Jonson’s ‘Sad Shepherd’ (1641) and B. 
Barnes’s ‘ Diuil’s Charter’ (1607) are at 
press. Brandon’s ‘ Virtuous Octavia’ (1598), 
Bale’s dramatic works, and many others 
are to follow. Mr. Crawford is at present 
at work on his ‘ Concordance’ to Marlowe. 


Tue Early English Text Society has now 
ready for its members its first two books in 
its Original Series for this year : ‘Twenty-six 
Political and other Poems,’ from the Digby 
MS. 102, &c., with Introduction and Glossary, 
Part I., edited by Dr. John Kail; and ‘An 
Alphabet of Tales’ in Northern English, 
about 1440 a.p., translated from the ‘ Alpha- 
betum Narrationum’ of Etienne de 
Besancon, Part I., A—H, edited by Mrs. 
Mary M. Banks. With these will go out 
three texts for last year: for the Original 
Series, the ‘Laud Troy-Book,’ edited from 
the unique MS. Laud 595, by Dr. J. Ernst 
Wiilfing, Part II., completing the text; for 
the Extra Series, Part II. of Lydgate’s 
‘Reason and Sensuality,’ edited from the 
unique MS. by Dr. Ernst Sieper; and 
‘English Fragments from Latin Medizeval 
Service-Books,’ edited by Henry Littlehales. 


Mr. J. Hamitton WY Iz writes :— 


‘*In 1858 M. L. Puiseux published a very 
interesting monograph on the siege of Caen by 
Henry V. in 1417, in which he frequently 
refers to a Latin MS. (6239) in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale as containing contemporary evidence 
hitherto unpublished. The MS., as described 
in the Paris catalogue (iv. 219), is written in a 
fifteenth-century hand, and was removed from 
England in the sixteenth century by Pierre 
Pithou. Other writers since Puiseux have also 


assumed that it contained new material; but | 


from a description of it kindly supplied to me 
by M.H.Omont it is certain that it is nothing 


but the ‘Vita et Gesta Henrici Quinti,’ pub- | 


lished by Hearne in 1727, and usually attri- 


the printed text, but every extract and reference 
given by Puiseux, both in his ‘Siége et Prise de 
Caen’ and ‘Emigration Normande,’ can be 
found there also.” 

Tue Zimes announces the decease of Mr. 
Charles Robert Wilson, late Principal of the 
Indian Government College at Patna. He 
was a zealous student of Indian records, 
and the two volumes of ‘Early Annals of 
the English in Bengal,’ brought out under 
his editorship some eight years ago, throw 
considerable light on obscure points in the 
history of the British connexion with India. 
He was also the editor of a work detailing 
the ‘ Inscriptions on Tombs and Monuments 
in Bengal.’ For a brief period in 1902 he 
acted as Keeper of the Historical Records of 
the Government of India. 


WE regret to hear of the decease of Mr. 
O’Connor Morris, who wrote with remark- 
able vigour and point, if not always with 
judicial accuracy, on Napoleon, his favourite 
hero, as well as on Irish history, con- 
tributing to the Cambridge University 
Press Series and the ‘‘Heroes of the 
Nations,” in which he published a life of 
Hannibal, as well as one of the great 
Emperor. No contemporary Irishman, it 
may be safely said, had anything like his 











faculty for putting in an effective way the 
cause which he espoused, for he was a 
controversialist rather than an historian,. 
and seldom failed to “‘ take a side.” 

Tue conclusion of M. Albert Sorel’s great 
work on ‘Europe et la Révolution Fran- 
caise’ has been made the occasion for am 
interesting and durable presentation, as the 
friends of M. Sorel have decided to offer 
him a plagquette. The obverse will have 
a profile portrait of the author him- 
self, whilst on the reverse will be seen @ 
bunch of flowers, with an open book carrying 
the two dates of the first and last volumes 
of M. Sorel’s work. The medal has been 
entrusted to M. Chaplain. The model is 
finished, and the plaquette is to be struck at 
the French Mint. M. Sorel’s historical work 
has not been without appreciation in his 
own country, for, apart from the many edi- 
tions into which several of his volumes have 
gone, he is a member of the historical sec- 
tion of the Académie des Sciences Morales. 
et Politiques and of the Académie Frangaise. 
His Sunday evening receptions are among 
the most pleasant functions of the kind in 
literary Paris. 


An enterprising American lady, Mrs. 
R. A. Molyneux, is going to publish a 
‘Molyneux Genealogy, Historical and Bio- 
graphical, of the Descendants of Robert 
Molyneux,’ known as the Comte de 
Meulin. It will, of course, include the 
earliest settlers of the name of Molyneux 
in the United States, together with a history 
of the name in England and Ireland. 


Tue death is announced of M. Denis dw 
Porzon, Comte de Martel, at the Chateau 


| Pontevix (Loire-Inférieure), at the age of 


ninety-~ne years. He was formerly chef de- 
cabinet of M. Billault, and an Officer of the- 
Legion of Honour. He was an accomplished 
writer, one of his best-known works being: 
‘ Historiens Fantaisistes: Thiers, Histoire 
du Consulat et del’Empire,’ which appeared 
in three parts, 1883-7. He also published 


buted to Elmham. Not only do the opening | & study of Fouché, 1873-9. 


and closing passages correspond exactly with | 


Tux only Parliamentary Paper of general 
interest to our readers this week is a Return 
showing the Population, Valuation, Aver- 
age Assessment levied under the Education, 
Scotland, Act, 1872, &c. (3d.). 








SCIENCE 


—~— 


BOTANICAL LITERATURE. 


The Classification of Flowering Plants. By 
A. B. Rendle.—Vol. I. Gumnosperms and 
Monocotyledons, (Cambridge, University Press.) 
—It is rather refreshing nowadays to take up. 
a work on systematic botany. There was a 
time, not so very long since, when systematic 
botany held the field, and comparatively little- 
attention was paid in this country to i coage 
and to what is now called biology. Then the 
pendulum swung in the opposite direction: her- 
baria were regarded as haystacks, field botanists 
were placed on a level with postage-stamp collec- 
tors, taxonomists were looked on as laborious. 
triflers. There are indications now of a coming. 
change, and the book before us seems to point 
the way to a via media, the pursuit of which 
will largely benefit all classes of botanists.. 
Linnzeus felt the necessity of grouping his facts. 
in the most convenient form for reference, but 
he always looked on his ‘‘ system” as arbitrary 
and artificial, and saw clearly that a more natural: 
mode of grouping wasessential. Hemadeattempts 
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in this direction himself, but he was too much 
-overwhelmed with details to carry out his in- 
tentions. The De Jussieus, De Candolles, 
Robert Brown, Brongniart, Lindley, Bentham, 
Hooker, and others followed on the same 
lines, each rendering the grouping more natural 
and less arbitrary, till Darwin came and put life 
into the “system” by showing that all these 
gropings after truth might be linked together 
and explained by the theory of descent with 
modification. The classes, the families, the 
genera, the species, now all fell into their places 
according to the degree of their genealogical 
‘kinship. It was soon seen that the older 
botanists, with their limited resources, were 
‘singularly accurate in their results. The 
subdivisions they laid down were found to be 
dn the main really equivalent to so many 
branches of a genealogical tree. The study of 
‘development from the initial stages, rendered 
=— by improved methods of research, con- 

rmed the opinions which had necessarily been 
based mainly on external morphology. It has 
done more. It has shown the intimate rela- 
tionships between what, for convenience’ sake, 
we still call the higher Cryptogams with the 
‘Cycads and the Pines, a relationship scarcely 
guessed at by our forefathers, and it shows the 
probability that the Gymnosperms (Pines and 
their allies) are not reduced forms of Angio- 
sperms, but really represent a separate primary 
group. The study of the internal anatomy of 
living and of fossil plants is most important 
from this point of view. 

Dr. Rendle devotes a short chapter to the 
thistory of the evolution of plant classification, 
@ chapter which might have been either 
considerably extended or passed over entirely. 
Lindley, in his ‘ Vegetable Kingdom,’ gave a 
‘most useful summary of the state of our know- 
ledge up to date of the publication of his 
encyclopedic volume. Had Dr. Rendle 
made that his starting-point, and elaborated 
the account of recent attempts at classifica- 
‘tion on evolutionary lines, students would 
thave been grateful. Be that as it may, they 
‘have great cause to be thankful to the author 
for what he has given them. The scheme of 
classification followed is that of Eichler as 
modified and completed by his successor Engler, 
a scheme which has the great merit of breaking 
up the Monochlamydez of Bentham and Hooker 
and of previous authors, and of distributing 
their components in more natural groups, 
according to kinship. Of course a truly natural 
classification must remain always ideal rather 
than practicable. The gaps in our knowledge 
are never likely to be completely filled in. We 
cannot hope to construct a complete pedigree, 
and if we could it would not be serviceable for 
ee use in the field or in the herbarium. 

e must therefore be satisfied with a com- 
promise, and our so-called natural systems must 
remain, as they have always been, open to 
improvement, and always more or less artificial. 

r. Rendle appears to have appreciated this 
truth, and has produced the first instalment 
of a text-book which will well represent the 
state of our knowledge in the early years of the 
«century. In the present volume the Gymno- 
sperms and the Monocotyledons alone are dealt 
with ; but they are treated with such excellent 
co-ordination of detail and such clear-headed 
sense of proportion, that we eagerly await the 
publication of the next instalment. 

Our Mowntain Garden. By Mrs. Theodore 
‘Thomas. (New York, the Macmillan Company.) 
—It is said that every one has written, or could 
write, a novel at some time of his life, but it 
is, perhaps, more certain that all self-respecting 
gardeners, male or female, have their own 
gardening journal, which, in their own estima- 
tion at least, supplies, in a compact and practical 
form, just the information for which the rest 
of their kind are eagerly searching. No small 
number of these gardening guides have seen the 
light lately, and yet the world of horticulture 





is not often enriched by their appearance. 
This little book of Mrs. Thomas does not help 
us at all ; it undoubtedly belongs to that class 
which gives the writer far more pleasure than 
the reader. By the aid of liberal margins and 
wide spacing it extends to 200 pages; but 
though pleasantly enough written and possibly 
interesting to the lady’s circle of friends, it is, 
so far as gardening is concerned, of no real 
value, especially to English readers. 


Mr. Edward Step, who recently was respon- 
sible for an improved edition of Anne Pratt’s 
‘Flowering Plants,’ has published a capital little 
guide to Wayside and Woodland Trees (Warne 
& Co.). The illustrations form a capital feature 
of the work. They represent trees both in their 
winter and summer aspect, and give good repro- 
ductions of boles, which are very characteristic, 
as well as details of flowers and leaves. Rightly, 
species introduced so long ago as to be fairly 
established are included, as well as native trees. 
This little volume of 174 pages prompts the 
suggestion that a larger one would be welcome 
which gave in colour the general effect of green 
in each case, and included an account of trees 
which are local, and perhaps abundant in many 
places, though never seen in others, and con- 
sequently puzzling to the untravelled observer. 








Science Gossip, 


Tae new Fabra Observatory, established by 
the Royal Academy of Sciences of Barcelona, 
possesses an astrographic equatorial, of which 
the object-glass is about 15 in. in diameter, and 
a meridian circle with objective of 8 in. aperture. 
The director is Seiior J. Comas Sold. 


Dr. GERALD LEIGHTON writes :— 

**T notice in your issue of July 30th what purports 
to be a notice of my book ‘The Life History of 
British Serpents’ (Blackwood). You describe this 
publication as a pendant to my ‘British Lizards.’ 
As a mere matter of accuracy may I point out that 
‘ British Serpents’ was published three years ago, 
whereas ‘ British Lizards’ (Morton) was issued only 
this year?” 

We regret the misplacement of the words 
Serpents and Lizards. 


Tue Paris papers on Sunday last announced 
the list of poke of prizes at the Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques. The first prize, 
of the value of 2,000 francs, is awarded to M. 
Haumont, ‘‘ maitre de conférences” at the Sor- 
bonne, for his essay entitled ‘Influence de la 
France sur le Développement intellectuel et 
social de la Russie.’ The second prize, known 
as the Prix Rossi, also of the value of 2,000fr., 
goes to M. P. Boissonnade, Professor of History 
at the Poitiers University, for his memoir on 
‘La Houille et le Fer au point de vue écono- 
mique.’ The Prix Jean Baptiste Chevallier, of 
the value of 3,000 fr., offered to the French 
author ‘‘du meilleur travail pour la défense, 
soit de la propriété individuelle, soit du droit de 
tester, tel qu'il est établi par le Code Civil,” 
goes to M. Saleilles for his ‘Centenaire du 
Code Civil.’ An extra prize of 1,000 fr. 
is awarded to M. Copper for his work on 
‘L’Art et la Loi,’ which deals with legal points 
concerning artists, collectors, and publishers 
and dealers in engravings. 








FINE ARTS 


—o—- 


The Prado. By ©. 8. Ricketts. 
& Co.) 
Tuosz who know Mr. Ricketts’s achievements 
as a designer and painter, who have admired 
the scholarship and learning they display, 
will scarcely be surprised to find in this 
work one of the most remarkable and 
original critical studies which have been 
produced in England of late. Mr. Ricketts 


(Constable 





is neither methodical nor orthodox. He 
pursues no fixed historical or scientific plan, 
and hints at an indulgent contempt for 
those whose methods are more systematic 
and whose learning is more minute and 
curious than his own. His plan is to take 
the reader through the galleries, and dis- 
course in a general way on those masters 
who interest him, and on those par- 
ticular pictures about which suggestive or 
novel ideas have occurred to him. This 

lan has entailed a certain amount of 
incoherence in his book ; there are repeti- 
tions which had been better avoided. He 
begins with a general survey of the gallery 
and some discussion of the greater masters. 
He goes on to the Spanish School; Velasquez 
and Murillo are discussed at some length, 
then Goya, and then suddenly he begins 
again with Velasquez, and the connexion 
is only established by actually quoting a 
whole passage which has already occurred 
in the earlier part of the book, not to men- 
tion frequent repetitions of similar ideas in 
different words. 

The fact is the book is really a series of 
obiter dicta, of separate and disjointed appre- 
ciations, and it is difficult to avoid thinking 
that it would have been improved as a book 
if the form in which it was created had been 
frankly confessed. Certainly it has the air 
of having been written round certain 
pee which stand out from the rest 

y their greater conciseness of expression, 
their more careful style, and their more 
impassioned eloquence. The mortar—it is 
not, we hasten to add, “‘ padding ”—is clearly 
distinguishable from the more solid material 
by a tendency to careless writing; the style 
is sometimes clumsy and involved, and 
too frequently there occur wearisome reite- 
rations of the same word—occasionally such 
a highly-coloured epithet as ‘“ nimble,” 
which demanded a more precious use. 
Judged therefore as a whole, this book is 
wanting in coherence and unity; it lacks 
precisely that quality of composition of 
which in the art of design Mr. Ricketts is 
so distinguished a master. 

But if the reader turn to consider the many 
good things which are thus casually brought 
together, he will feel nothing but admiration 
for the independence of judgment, the 
readiness of perception, and the breadth of 
view which the author displays. As has 
been said, Mr. Ricketts does not pretend to 
that intensive and not unfrequently pedantic 
study of minor artists which marks the 
work of several recent art historians, and 
though he is by no means ignorant of what 
such writers have done, and makes free use 
of their results, he himself adheres to a more 
purely sesthetic point of view. This enables 
him to preserve a truer sense of proportion in 
his estimate of values. His curiosity never 
gets the better of his judgment; he is not 
tempted to lose sight of the difference 
between interesting and curious minor 
artists and the famous names which have 
received canonization by general consent. It 
is precisely on the greatest men—on Titian, 
Velasquez, and Rubens—that he gives the 
truest and at the same time the most novel 
judgments. 

A few extracts may afford an idea of the 
charm which Mr. Ricketts’s work at its 
best discloses. In a summary of the Spanish 
genius in art, the whole of which is illu- 
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minated by real poetical insight, the author 
likens the ‘‘ Spanish aptitude for what was 
sombre and solid in art and architecture to 
the character of the country itself,’ and its 
sudden and spasmodic outbursts into florid 
effort, such as the Cathedral of Seville, to 
the sudden efflorescence of spring flowers 
on its desolate plains. He continues :— 

‘*At times the Spanish temper breaks out 

also into some large and decorative blossom, 
with the obvious glare of a Catholic monstrance, 
the sudden and emphatic accent of some African 
exotic that blossoms out of: a cactus growth 
coloured like a stone or like dust upon grass— 
and we have the painting of Herrera. An 
Italian influence will temper these florid out- 
bursts, and thus we have the influence of 
Baroccio upon Murillo.” 
The analogy does not, it is true, explain, 
but it marks and illuminates by its aptness 
and vividness a central characteristic of the 
school. 

Of El Greco he furnishes for the first 
time, so far as we know, a really critical 
estimate :— 

** The aim of Tintoretto was sensational, but 
eloquent in its sensationalism...... With El 
Greco the imaginative impulse flickers and 
twists upon itself...... his work is more indi- 
vidual than original, and the possession of 
individuality does not suffice for art ; originality 
must be fine in its essence, not the mere 
expression of personal limitations as with El 
Greco; and above originality stands the creative 
power, that noblest expression with which 
modern criticism hardly ever concerns itself at 
alll........ His [El Greco’s] was in no sense a con- 
structive temperament; his originality as a 
painter consists largely in his power of scatter- 
ing and decomposing the conventions of others.” 
We have given only a partial view of what 
strikes us as a profound and just criticism 
of the artist. It shows that Mr. Ricketts 
is a real critic: he can admire with precise 
discrimination—there is no mere dividing 
into sheep and goats. Of Ribera he says :— 

** His colour does not flash and glimmer like 
the air or pulse below the texture of his paint as 
it does with great colourists; it has a steady 
and somewhat oppressive glow, as of some 
heavy perfume.” 

We have italicized a phrase which seems 
to us quite inimitable for its pregnant con- 
ciseness as well as its perfect descriptive- 
ness. No other modern writer has talked of 
colour with quite such profound feeling for 
its imaginative significance as Mr. Ricketts 
ossesses, and herein is to be seen at 
east one distinguishing superiority in Mr. 
Ricketts as compared with the professional 
art historian. Such a one can analyze 
form and dissect composition, but when he 
talks of colour he almost invariably becomes 
vapid and confused; but Mr. Ricketts speaks 
of colour so that we actually recapture the 
impressions of the originals, and accept 
them too with a revivified understanding, a 
closer perception of their exact value. Thus 
he has got near to explaining, or at least 
describing, the magic of Rubens’s colour :— 

* A sort of fervour or ecstasy of the artist in 
combining colours is characteristic of his use of 
them: he has not the storehouse of beautiful 
draperies that Veronese places against the 
pattern of his skies, nor has he even Veronese’s 
variety of general aspect; but he has a far 
greater sensibility and intensity in the handling 
of the colours themselves, a greater sensibility 
to their immediate influence upon each other 
and to their value in retaining or repelling 
light......The colour of Rubens is expressive in 





its very substance and actual mass: he deals 
with a greater number of colour melodies at 
once than does Veronese.” 

That shows a very real understanding—it 
is precisely in his rich ‘“‘ orchestration’ of 
colour, his power to modify every local 
colour to the key of the whole, that Rubens 
is so supreme. He does this to such an 
extent in some pictures that one remembers 
no single local colour, but only one un- 
analyzable and yet highly complex impres- 
sion, as of the gleam of a coloured metal. 

It would be impossible in the space of 
a review to afford any adequate idea of 
Mr. Ricketts’s judgment on Velasquez. To 
say that he gives a deeper and clearer 
insight into his art in a single paragraph 
than the late R. A. M. Stevenson succeeded 
in doing in the whole of his long mono- 
graph is perhaps no very high praise. But, 
indeed, we feel in reading Mr. Ricketts that 
we are at last dealing with the artist him- 
self, with all his excellences and all his 
limitations kept clearly in view, and not 
with some purely imaginary tribal god, whose 
only use is to encourage his followers in 
battle. Velasquez with Mr. Ricketts is no 
longer a political shibboleth ; he is a real 
personality, to be known and loved dis- 
interestedly, and appraised without pre- 
judice. And here we may remark upon the 
admirable critical temper, the moderation 
and restraint, which distinguish Mr. 
Ricketts’s writing, and this without in the 
least affecting the intensity of his convic- 
tions or the vivacity of his expression. No 
less admirable than his treatment of 
Velasquez is his appreciation of Titian, to 
whom he awards, quite rightly we think, a 
higher position as a creator. Of Raphael, 
too, he speaks many sound, and, at the pre- 
sent moment, unpopular truths, commend- 
ing, justly, the supreme gift of “logic” in 
his design; but it is perhaps in his treat- 
ment of Rubens that the force and vigour, 
the originality and common sense, of his 
judgment are most apparent. To a genera- 
tion in which culture has inclined to a 
shrinking exclusiveness and a supercilious 
preciosity his criticism should be tonic and 
reviving. 

If we descend from these generalities, 
where we find ourselves singularly in agree- 
ment with Mr. Ricketts, to particulars, and 
especially to that work of attribution which 
has been the chief occupation of art criti- 
cism of late, we can no longer acquiesce so 
entirely in his results. Two startling novel- 
ties in this kind are as follows: first, that 
the ‘Shepherd’ of Giorgione at Hampton 
Court is in reality the lost ‘ David’ turned 
into a shepherd by subsequent repainting. 
Mr. Ricketts declares that he can see traces 
of the armour under the repainted shirt. 
We have not been able to examine the 
picture without its glass, and therefore 
must suspend judgment; but, meanwhile, 
attention may be drawn to the fact that since 
it has been cleaned the Vienna picture of 
‘David’ is claimed as an original. If this 
be so it would render Mr. Ricketts’s theory 
more improbable. The second discovery 
is that the ‘Navagero and Beazzano’ of 
the Doria Gallery were originally two 
separate portraits. Here we think Mr. 
Ricketts is surely right. He further adds 
that the left-hand portrait—that of Nava- 
gero—is not by Raphael, but by Sebastiano 








del Piombo. Here, again, the present writer 
must confess to not having seen the picture 
sufficiently recently to offer any decided 
opinion; but if his recollection is correct, 
there are certain tints in the flesh—a 
greenish half-tone contrasted with a brick- 
red in the lights—which are essentially non- 
Venetian. We would willingly admit that 
the pose was unusual for Raphael and more 
like Piombo; but it is by no means incon- 
ceivable that so voracious an eclectic was 
willing to learn something even from 80 
much less a painter as Piombo. 

We deprecate very strongly the confi- 
dent attribution to Giorgione of the little 
Catena-like ‘Adoration of the Magi’ in 
the National Gallery. The statement that 
Velasquez’s ‘Boar Hunt’ is, except for 
parts of the sky and distance, entirely 
original, is contrary not only to the 
evidence of the paint, and the Morland- 
like types of one or two of the figures, 
but to the evidence proffered by the restorer 
Lance before a Royal Commission. On the 
other hand, we are glad to see that the 
suggestion, first put forward in these 
columns, that Petrus Christus was probably 
Antonello da Messina’s master in Flemish 
technique, has occurred independently to 
Mr. Ricketts. In his attributions of pictures 
to Titian he is inclined to a more relaxed 
standard than most authorities adopt, and 
includes Mr. Benson’s ‘Madonna’ and the 
‘Man with the Baton’ at Munich, which 
most writers reject. He, however, arrives 
at the conclusion that the ‘ Prometheus’ of 
the Prado is original, a conclusion which has 
the independent support of Dr.Gronau. In 
the dating of Titian’s pictures he has, with 
the exception of the ‘Baffo’ at Antwerp, 
which we think he places too late, also inde- 
pendently come to similar conclusions to 
those of Dr. Gronau, of whose German 
edition of the ‘Titian’ lately republished in 
English he seems not to have known. 

It will be seen, then, from what has been 
said, that though to professional “ Kiinst- 
forschern’”’—the value of whose work we 
should be the last to disparage — Mr. 
Ricketts’s writing may appear somewhat in- 
complete and amateurish, it really aims at a 
greater finality than theirs. It is in effect 
an attempt at using the results of their 
painful and laborious excavations for the 
only purpose which in the end justifies 
them, namely, the more profound under- 
standing of great imaginative creations. 
This has to be done over again for each 
generation. Pater did it to some extent for 
the last, and Mr. Ricketts, with far more 
intimate knowledge and greater familiarity 
with his subject, but without all Pater’s gift 
of felicitous poetical surmises, has done it, in 
part again, for the present generation. Each 
successive performance of this work of 
appreciation and interpretation is based 
upon fuller knowledge, and approaches 
nearer to completeness and finality. To- 
wards that end, in spite of many suggestions 
which seem to be uncertain or actually 
mistaken, Mr. Ricketts’s book marks a 
notable step. 








Light and Water. By Sir Montagu Pollock. 
(Bell & Sons.)—This is an admirable study of 
the phenomena of reflection in a)l their variety 
and complexity. The author's analysis of the 
component parts of the multiplex images which 
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reach the eye, and his description of their 
causes, are so lucid as to be easily comprehensible 
without any previous scientific training. He 
appears to have in view the assistance of the 
artist in representing effects of reflection, and, 
though to a sensitive eye it is perfectly possible 
to render reflections correctly by mere observa- 
tion, there is no doubt that an analysis of the 
appearances such as he provides will make it 
easier for the artist to avoid error and to seize 
more readily on the characteristic forms. The 
study is, indeed, precisely on a par with that of 
perspective ; neither is necessary even for the 
correct record of a particular scene which the 
artist has before him, but both are aids to 
correct perception, and both are necessary to 
the artist who would construct correctly an 
imagined scene. Neither study has in itself 
any direct bearing on csthetics, they being 
concerned merely with correctness of repre- 
sentation. 

It is clear, however, that to the author the 
observation and analysis of the ever-varying 
forms and colours of reflected images have become 
@ passion, a study pursued for its own end apart 
from any possible services it may render to art. 
He begins with the forms of reflections in still 
water, and points out with great clearness the 
nature of the difference between the image and 
the object, and the effect on this difference of 
the elevation of the eye above the surface of 
the water. He proceeds to the study of dis- 
turbed images, and the effects of small ripples, 
with the consequent elimination of horizontal, 
and emphasis of vertical lines. He then dis- 
cusses, more fully than we have ever seen 
it done before, the effect on the image of 
the direction of the ripples, and explains, 
what every observer must have often noticed, 
that even with ripples moving at right angles to 
the line of sight there is only the slightest 
lateral displacement of the image. He goes on 
to explain the characteristic and beautiful 
appearance of ‘‘rings” in unruffied ripples in 
water near to the eye. 

The second part of the book is devoted to the 
colours in and on water, and here again Sir 
Montagu Pollock explains very fully the general 
principles which underlie all the complex effects 
of the conflicting visual impressions of the local 
colour of water and the colour of the reflections 
on its surface—effects which, though they 

resent infinite variety, can be explained by the 
interaction of a comparatively small number of 
causes. The local colour of the water, the 

mount of matter in suspension, and the height 
of the sun are all important, but the chief 
determining factor is the angle of vision, 
“the apparent strength of colour being greatest on 
looking vertically down at the surface, and lessening 
gradually as the line of vision strikes the surface 
more and more obliquely, the colour due to reflexion 
gaining in brilliancy as the local colour dies away.” 


The effect of cast shadows on impure water, 
which is to bring out the reflected colour at the 
expense of the local, is also made clear. The 
book is throughout illustrated by very good 
photographs from nature; some of these, 
especially Nos, 1, 21, and 31, are very beautiful, 
and all are admirably chosen as characteristic of 
typical forms, 

What the artist is to make of all this careful 
and ingenious observation and record of natural 
forms is a separate question, on which Sir Mon- 
tagu Pollock scarcely touches. One principle 
we may perhaps suggest by the observation of 
artistically successful representations in the 
past, and that is that it must depend on the 
emphasis on one particular quality, carried 
through with a consistency and completeness 
which is lacking in any particular effect of 
nature, and controlled also by the treatment of 
the unreflected object. Canaletto’s use in this 
is particularly instructive; at first sight his 
water appears dull and monotonous, but we 
have only to imagine the effect of a more varied, 
more naturalistic treatment to realize that it 





would clash with the suavity and solidity of 
his treatment of architecture. Turner, on the 
other hand, managed to retain a harmony of an 
opposite kind by altering his treatment of 
buildings in the direction of his fluctuating and 
vague treatment of the water. 

Oriental artists, who have shown the finest 
decorative use of water forms, have always 
limited themselves rigidly to one particular 
aspect. One wonders whether it might not be 
possible to develope out of the forms of reflec- 
tions as revealed by photography a new and 
equally expressive convention. 


Part XVIII. of the Great Masters (Heine- 
mann) contains Rembrandt’s ‘ Man in Armour,’ 
in the Glasgow Gallery, a picture the unfor- 
tunate effect of which is due in part to its 
enlargement ; Giorgione’s ‘ Féte Champétre,’ in 
the Louvre, which can scarcely be said to have 
lent itself to reproduction by this process ; Van 
Eyck’s ‘John Arnolfini and his Wife,’ a repro- 
duction excellent in the lighter parts, but 
troubled and opaque in the darks ; and, finally, 
the ‘Young Duke of Gloucester,’ by Reynolds, 
from Trinity College, Cambridge, a very good 
rendering of an enchanting picture. 








TWO BOOKS ON THE ART OF JAPAN. 


Japanese Art. By Sadakichi Hartmann. Illus- 
trated. (Putnam’s Sons.) 

Japanese Illustration: a History of Wood-Cutting 
and Colour-Printing in Japan. By Edward F, 
Strange. (Bell & Sons.) 

Boru these books are good of their kind, and 

both are well illustrated. But neither is really 

critical in any true sense of the word. The 
authors bow down before Japanese art as before 

a fetish. What is their criterion? It is not 

that of Japan, for Hokusai, whom Mr. Strange 

terms ‘‘the greatest artist of Japan,” and of 
whose ‘‘mangwa” (sketches) he says ‘‘it is 
difficult to speak with due appreciation,” holds 
quite a secondary place in the estimation of his 
countrymen ; nor is it that of the West, for nearly 
everything that gives the beholder pleasure in 
the art of Europe is absent from the art of 

Japan. The truth is that educated Japanese 

take far less pleasure in their own art than we 

do, and that among its more enthusiastic 

admirers will not be found those who have a 

close acquaintance with the realities of the 

country, and with its language and literature. 

True art should satisfy the whole human soul ; 

it should please the senses, arouse the emotions, 

and conform *> the demands of the intellect. 

Japanese «*'. tulfils the first of these require- 

ments in an eminent, in some respects in a 

supreme degree. But no one can pretend to be 

moved—except to the pleasure bern of the 
senses—by any product of Japanese pictorial 
art from Kanaoka to Watanabe. The absence 
of chiaroscuro, the deformed perspective slavishly 
inherited from China, the total want of science, 
and the perfunctory drawing, especially of 
the human figure and face—one singularity 
is that the Japanese artist ignores eye- 
lashes — are distinctly displeasing to the in- 
tellect. The Japanese picture is a decorative 
effort on a pictorial basis. One cannot find 
better proof of this assertion than in the 
coloured frontispieces to these volumes. Mr. 

Sadakichi Hartmann gives a ‘‘ typical woman of 

the Ukio-ye school,” by Shunso (died 1792), 

some of whose book-illustrations Mr. Strange 

ranks “‘among the world’s masterpieces” in 
that genre; and Mr. Strange himself takes an 
example from the same master, the principal 
female part, represented by a man, in the play 
‘Udamaki.’ Both these pictures are entirely 


pleasing when looked at as wholes—from the 
point of view of Japanese impressionism—but 
are repellent when examined more closely. 
The drawing in each is childish — indeed, 
ignorantly grotesque; but the figures, despite 





their unnatural elongation, are graceful in pose 
by a trick of fluent lines representing the folds 
of the dress—lines, in themselves utterly false, 
which are mere conventional marks. That they 
are conventional, not artistic studies, is proved 
not only by their random crossings, but by the 
fact that the pattern of the drapery does not 
follow the folds, but is printed flat across them. 
To the European, who cannot leave his under- 
standing at the door of a Japanese art gallery, 
this sort of carelessness or contempt is dis- 
pleasing. But to the Japanese artist, who 
improved within, but never got beyond, the 
limitations of Chinese art, such an ignoring of 
real beauty was of no importance—his was 
sense-impressionism and decorative beauty of 
line and monochrome. 

Mr. Hartmann’s volume—it is singular that a 
writer with the pre-name ‘‘Sadakichi” should 
write ‘*Fukugawa,” ‘‘ Dsijo,” and ‘“shozi ”— 
gives an excellent view of Japanese art as 
a whole, from the earliest times to the pre- 
sent day. According to the received autho- 
rities the account is a faithful one; but if the 
historical canons of the West are to be applied 
(and they are the only scientific canons of evi- 
dence), the received authorities are of little 
historical value. Henceall histories of Japanese 
art, and all the biographical details concerning 
the innumerable painters of Japan, up to an 
inclusive of Hokusai, must be read as largely 
conjectural and traditional, though no doubt 
they do fairly represent the kind of events 
that took place. Mr. Hartmann gives an inte- 
resting account of the Radical school in art who 
adopt the Western style entirely. It seems, we 
are told, to have no future, and no chance of 
ever becoming national. All art, nodoubt, must 
be more or less conventional, and the merely 
official conventionalisms of Western art will, it 
may be hoped, be avoided by the Japanese. 
But in Western art there is more truth and an 
infinitely wider field than in any form of Eastern 
art, and we know no reason why the Japanese, 
who have made such strides in the literature, 
politics, economics, and science of the West, 
should fail in the domain of art. Mr. Hart- 
mann’s book is agreeably written and abundantly 
illustrated, both in colour and sepia—the latter 
illustrations, reproducing examples of the best- 
known artists of old Japan, are particularly 
good, the subdued tint being peculiarly appro- 
priate to the subjects. 

Mr. Strange’s beautifully got-up volume is 
restricted to a history and exemplification of 
wood-cutting and colour-printing in Japan. 
We think it a great mistake to print Japanese 
subjects in black and white on shiny paper. 
The result is a most disagreeable hardness and 
flatness, repellent to those who know the 
originals, where the tints of Japanese paper 
or silk so well harmonize with the soft and 
delicate outlines and the various greys of all 
intensities up to black that make up a Japanese 
uncoloured print. The colour-prints in the 
volume are more successful. Of these the two 
most interesting are one by Kiyonaga repre- 
senting two women in a charming interior, one 
of whom, squatted at a low table, is inditing a 
poem brush in hand, while the other stands by 
and is answering an appeal on some poetic 
detail, and another by Hokusai intituled ‘ The 
Makura Bridge over the Sumida River.’ Of 
neither is the title sufficient. It was a pretty 
custom of the artists of old Japan to procure 
a literary friend to write—or cite—for them 
appropriate verses indicating the object of the 
artist. Kiyonaga’s ‘‘nishikiye” really repre- 
sents not exactly “Two Ladies,” but two 
denizens of the Yoshihara (‘‘ ladies ” are hardly 
ever represented in Japanese art), and the 
picture is itself illustrated by some pretty verses 
which may be rendered ‘‘ Lovely and pleasant 
are the flower-offerings on Tanabata night—let 
these be a sign of fidelity as of the famous 
Agemaki of the old romance.” Tanabata night 
is the seventh of the seventh month, the one 
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night in the year when the lover-stars (in Lyra 
and Aquila) are believed to cross the River of 
Heaven (Milky Way) and enjoy each other’s 
company. Agemaki is the name of a famous 
courtesan, and also the title of a well-known 
chapter in ‘Genji Monogatari’ (‘The Story of the 
Loves of Genji’). The thought has become a 
purely conventional one, but the interest of the 
picture is heightened by the poetical accom- 

niment. Japanese ‘‘nishikiye ” should always 

e so “read,” just as Wagner intended that 
music and libretto should make a perfect whole, 

The second illustration is not ‘Makura 
Bridge’ at all. It is—if we rightly decipher 
the indistinct characters—Yanagi (or Willow 
Bridge), [a famous resort of courtesans 
{of a somewhat low class) in old Yedo. The 
object of the artist is not to represent the 
bridge, but a sudden squall and shower of rain, 
to which the landscape is mainly accessory. 
The right-hand stanza means ‘‘Not so much 
time even as needed to protect the head with 
the sleeve [lit. make a sleeve-umbrella] on the 
Willow Bridge, and drenched by the shower are 
the green locks [of the girls].” Green hair is a 
synecdoche (of Chinese origin) for a beautiful 
woman. Green is used for glossy dark. Again, 
between ‘‘ Willow” and ‘“‘green hair” one 
must interpolate mentally the Buddhist adage, 
** Red the blossom, green the willow,” to which 
@ whole world of meaning attaches. Here only 
a glimpse of it can be given. Red indicates the 
shadow of existence, green its brightness—the 
true wisdom (of the more liberal Buddhism) is 
to reconcile both, in other words make the 
best of the world of spirit and the world of 
matter—a doctrine rather anti-Buddhist. The 
drooping foliage of the willow, again, is a 
common simile for women’s hair blown about 
by the wind (the picture, it will be remem- 
dered, shows a sudden squall)—hence in love- 
songs the willow is often introduced. The 
whole idea is Chinese—slavishly so almost, but 
the Japanese rendering, conventional as it has 
become, is graceful. 

The left-hand verses may be rendered: “On 
the waters of Takegura (a Yedo canal) is the 
rainbow reflected—methinks the Bridge of 
Ryogoku (both lands) is hard by.” Here, 
again, are subtle allusions —the Ryogoku 
Bridge was also a resort of courtesans, and the 
rainbow with its ‘‘ five hues” (complete scheme 
of colour) recalls the entirety of the joys of 
love. 

The methods and materials of the Japanese 
artist explain in large measure his excellences 
and limitations. He could not build up a pic- 
ture, for he could neither retouch nor alter. 
He had to draw the whole sketch, and, if un- 
satisfactory, draw and redraw till his thought 
was realized. This method gave him extra- 
ordinary fluency, necessitated impressionism, 
and limited his scope, though it permitted of 
minute detail in cases where detail was 
necessary. The sketches themselves were 
destroyed on the block, and the colouring must 
have been wholly the work of the artisan, 
doubtless more or less under the superintend- 
ence of the artist. Hence these colour-prints 
are not wholly the direct work of the artist, and 
a large share in their artistic production must 
be assigned to the various hands successive to 
those of the artist through which they passed. 

An amusing book might be written on the 
mistakes made by Western enthusiasts in attri- 
buting to the Japanese artist aims which he 
never had, stories he never told, and effects he 
never dreamed of producing. Thus, and by way 
of omissions more serious still, the true signi- 
ficance, and very often the true beauty, in its 
way unique and even supreme, are obscured. 
If the fashionable view of Japanese art be 
accepted as the true one, Mr. Strange’s book is 
unexceptionable, attractively written, and 
abundantly and aptly illustrated. 
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TuurspAy, July 21st, was devoted to visits to 
Lacock and Malmesbury. On the way, at 
Corsham, Mr. Harold Brakspear gave a descrip- 
tion of the picturesque almshouses founded by 
Lady Margaret Hungerford in 1663. The plan 
of the buildings is of more than usual interest, 
as, besides the six almshouses, there is a master’s 
house, and a hall which served not only as 
such, but also as chapel and schoolroom for the 
free school attached to the foundation. The 
hall stands north and south, the screens being 
at the north end, and forming the entrance to 
the group of buildings. It contains a gallery 
at the north end, and at the south end an 
octagonal pulpit with a seat below it, flanked by 
high square pews. Down each side of the room 
are benches. Over the doorway of the entrance 
porch, on the west side of the buildings, is a 
panel with an inscription and the arms of the 
foundress, whose maiden name was Halliday. 

At Lacock, Mr. Clark - Maxwell gave an 
account of the parish church, of which the 
chief attraction is the north-east chapel, known 
as the Bonham Chapel, a beautiful piece of early 
fifteenth-century work of two vaulted bays, 
with excellent details. It contains the monu- 
ment of Sir William Sharington, 1560, the 
grantee of the Abbey of Lacock, a valuable 
example of Renaissance work, which should be 
studied in connexion with the additions made 
to the abbey buildings some twenty years 
earlier. The remainder of the church is of 
several dates in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, its history being difficult to read ; the 
north aisle of the nave has been designed for 
fan vaulting, which has never been built. 
The chancel was rebuilt in 1778, and remodelled 
a few years ago. The church plate comprises, 
among other things, a fine standing covered 
cup, parcel gilt, of secular origin, probably of 
late fifteenth-century date, and an engraved wine- 
taster of the first half of the sixteenth century. 

At Lacock Abbey Mr. C. H. Talbot cour- 
teously received the party. The house, 
founded for Austin Canonesses in 1232, remains, 
with the exception of its church and infirmary, 
almost complete, and its attractions are in- 
creased by the additions made to it by Sir 
William Sharington, about 1540, in a style in 
which the Italian influence is clearly to be seen. 
The buildings, having been fully described in 
alate volume of Archeologia, need no further 
notice here. Some of the many interesting 
things which the house contains were kindly 
exhibited by Mr. Talbot, including the great 
charter of Henry III., which is almost perfect. 
The curious stone tables in the octagonal turret 
at the north-east angle of the building, part of 
Sharington’s work, were also shown. 

The party went by rail from Chippenham to 
Malmesbury, where the remaining part of the 
abbey church was described by Mr. Harold 
Brakspear. It consists of six of the original 
nine bays of the nave, and has often been 
quoted as an example of a very early use of the 
pointed arch ; but from historical evidence it is 
clear that no part of the present church can 
have been begun till after the death, in 1139, of 
Bishop Poore of Salisbury, and the nave, being 
the last part of the church to be built, is pro- 
bably not earlier than 1150-60. Of the eastern 
arm of the church nothing remains, it having 
been destroyed to the foundations, but its pro- 
bable form was shown in a plan made by Mr. Brak- 
spear from the dimensions furnished by William 
of Worcester, who was at Malmesbury about 
1453. The nave was vaulted in the fourteenth 
century, and the aisles and clearstories altered. 
The well-known south porch of the twelfth 
century was at the same time cased with a 
great thickness of masonry, so that its walls 
became some ten feet thick, and the intention 
seems to have been to build a tower over it, 





This was never done, but soon afterwards a 
tower was built over the two western bays of 
the nave, its east wall being carried by a wide 
arch springing from above the springing of the 
nave vault, a dangerous piece of construction 
which gave way soon after the suppression, and 
caused the ruin of the west end of the church. 
A wall was then built across the church on the 
line of the third pair of columns from the west, 
bringing the nave to its present dimensions, 
and all west of the wall was left to decay until 
the late repairs were undertaken under Mr. 
Brakspear’s guidance. The traces of internal 
arrangements which remain show that the 
pulpitum occupied the eastern bay of the nave, 
and the retro-quire the next two bays, the rood- 
screen being on the line of the third pair of 
columns from the east. In the fourth bay of 
the north aisle of the nave a large fourteenth- 
century window has been inserted to light the 
north chapel and the nave altar. From the 
triforium on the south side, west of the line of 
the rood-screen, a small chamber or roofed 
gallery projects into the nave. Its use is un- 
known, but it was suggested by Mr. Hope that 
it might have held a small organ for the nave 
services. The south triforium was used as a 
library. The vault of the two western bays of 
the present nave is of wood, with plastering 
between the ribs and metal bosses. It dates 
from 1831, and is excellent work for the time, 
and the tracery of the west window of the nave 
is of the same date. 

The evening meeting was held at the Mansion 
House, by invitation of the Lord Mayor, who 
received the members of the Institute, and 
Canon Church read a paper on ‘ Some Incidents 
of History at Wells, 1464, 1470, and 1498.’ 

On Friday Chepstow was visited, and at the 
parish church Mr. Hensley, the vicar, supplied 
an account (which was supplemented by Mr. 
Brakspear) of the building. Originally the 
church of an alien priory, it has suffered much 
from neglect and rebuilding, but what remains 
is of great interest. The pave is that of an 
early cross church, built little later than 1100, 
with wide-jointed masonry and arches of plain 
square section. It has lost its aisles, vaults, 
and vaulting shafts, and its eastern bay was 
destroyed by the fall, in 1701, of the original 
central tower, of which only the base of the 
north-west pier remains. With the materials 
of the fallen tower a new tower was built in the 
western bay of the nave, its eastern arch being 
one of the old crossing arches reset. The nave 
has a fine, though much restored west door- 
way, and over it three windows with two orders 
of zigzag and shafted jambs. The transepts 
and eastern arm are modern, with the exception 
of a thirteenth-century doorway on the north 
side of the chancel. 

At the Castle Mr. St. John Hope was the 
guide. It is built on the edge of the cliffs above 
the Wye, its site rising quickly from west to east, 
and is protected on the land side by a deep ditch 
cut inthe rock. To William FitzOsbern (before 
1072) Mr. Hope attributed the large hall which 
stands between the upper and middle baileys. 
It was entered from the east through a round- 
headed doorway, and in its west and south walls 
a line of arched recesses, still to be seen, has a 
very early look. Externally there are flat 
buttresses, and at the level of the hall floor is a 
band of three courses of red brick, presumably 
Roman material reused. Below the hall was a 
cellar, with a central row of wooden posts, to 
carry the beams of the hall floor, In the thir- 
teenth century, and again in the fourteenth, the 
walls were heightened, and various windows, 
&c., inserted. The fine thirteenth - century 
work is attributed to William Marshal, Earl of 
Pembroke; at this time an arch was thrown 
across the hall, springing from corbels, some- 
what west of the middle, which, in Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite’s opinion, may have served to carry a 
stone fumerel, or exit for smoke. The highest 
part of the Castle site is occupied by the 
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barbican, and the towers in this part may be 
of the thirteenth century, built on to an earlier 
curtain. This part, in Mr. Hope’s opinion, 
was once the site of the ‘‘ motte” of the first 
castle, afterwards built round after the manner 
of a shell keep, and subsequently levelled. The 
lower bailey, of thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
tury dates, has on its north side a hall and 
kitchen, with a fine vaulted cellar under the 
hall, opening on the face of the cliff above the 
river. The entrance gateway, flanked by drum 
towers, is at the north-east angle of this bailey ; 
and at the south-east angle is a large tower, in 
the upper part of which is a small oratory, with 
remains of most beautiful late thirteenth-century 
carved ornament. Chepstow having been a 
royal castle for only a short period, nothing can 
be gathered as to the dates of its various parts 
from the Pipe Rolls or other State documents. 
M. le Comte de Lasteyrie dissented from Mr. 
Hope’s view that the barbican was ever the 
site of a motte or shell keep, it being com- 
pletely commanded by high ground on the west, 
_ was of opinion that the early hall was the 
eep. 

At Tintern Abbey, Mr. Brakspear, with the 
help of a plan embodying the latest discoveries, 
gave a history of the building, showing how the 
present church was built round the original 
aisleless cross church of the time of the first 
foundation in 1133. Of this first church parts 
of the west and north walls of the north tran- 
sept are still standing, and twelfth-century 
work exists in the dorter, kitchen, and cellarium. 
All the rest of the buildings belong to various 
datesin the thirteenth century, with unimportant 
exceptions. Mr. Brakspear was of opinion that 
there was never a masonry tower over the cross- 
ing of the present church, but that the bell- 
tower mentioned by William of Worcester was 
of wood, his reason being that all four gables 
of the church are still standing, nothing but the 
wooden roofs and vaulting below having been 
destroyed, and the walls over the arches of the 
crossing remain to the level of the plate of the 
roofs, and show no traces of having been carried 
any higher. The pulpitum was inthe nave, one 
bay west of the crossing, and its base was 
exposed for the inspection of the members, as 
was a length of the foundation of the south 
wall of the nave of the first church, lying in 
the north aisle of the present church. Mr. 
Philip Baylis, in whose charge, as Crown pro- 
perty, the abbey is, contributed an account of the 
repairs undertaken for the safety and preser- 
vation of the ruins, including the destruction of 
a great deal of the ivy which was formerly 
allowed to run wild over the walls. 

In the evening Mr. F. Francis Fox enter- 
tained the members of the Institute at a con- 
versazione in the Museum, at which the city 
swords, insignia, and plate were displayed, and 
commented on by Mr. Hope. An interesting 
collection of documents and books, including 
the Chatterton MSS., was also on view. 

On Saturday the members proceeded to 
Bath, and visited the Roman baths under 
the guidance of Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, 
in the absence of Mr. F. Haverfield. The 
Mayor was present. Mr. Hope pointed out 
the difference between these baths and all other 
known examples in England, as they could 
dispense in great measure with hypocausts, 
the water being naturally heated. The hypo- 
causts which did exist among the buildings were, 
of course, for the more usual system of Roman 
baths, now known as Turkish baths. One of 
the chief attractions, beyond the excellent state 
of preservation of the great bath, lay in the 
number of architectural fragments preserved. 
The great bath, originally built with an open 
colonnade, was afterwards covered in with an 
arched vault, composed for the most part of 
hollow flue-tiles, for the sake of lightness ; and 
fragments of this vault were to be seen, 
some large enough to show the curve of the 
arch. Cold water was supplied to the large 








bath by a pipe half-way down on the north side, 
and at the north-east corner was an outlet with 
a sluice, in which the original bronze sluice- 
gate was found, and removed to the Museum, 
though it might well have been left in place. 
The lead lining of the large bath is still in 
position, made of slabs measuring 10 ft. by 5, 
and weighing no less than 30 lb. to the square 
foot. The chief group of springs supplying the 
Roman baths rise in the King’s Bath, which 
owes its irregular shape to the fact that it was 
arranged to include as many as possible within 
its limits. 

The abbey church was described by Mr. C. R. 
Peers, who stated the evidence in favour of the 
existence of a monastic foundation in Bath at 
an early date. The present building stands on 
the site of the nave of the church begun in 1088 
by John of Tours, and finished by Robert about 
the middle of the twelfth century. Consider- 
able remains of this church exist six feet below 
the present pavement, and by the aid of a plan 
Mr. Peers showed its general arrangement, 
suggesting that the remains at the west end 
were to be interpreted as forming part of a west 
front with a great central recessed arch, as 
at Tewkesbury. The only remains of this 
church above ground are to be seen at the 
east end of the present church, and mark the 
site of the transepts and central tower. The 
present church, begun by Bishop Oliver King 
about 1495, was the last great monastic church 
built in England. It was designed for fan- 
vaulting throughout, but this was never finished, 
and at the Dissolution only the quire with its 
aisles, and the north transept, were so covered. 
Being stripped of its roofs, iron, and glass, the 
church soon fell into a ruinous state, and was 
not finally repaired and refitted till well into 
the seventeenth century, Mr. Thomas Bellot 
and Bishop Montagu being the most prominent 
helpers in the work. Montagu’s interesting 
stone and plaster vault over the nave has given 
way to fan-vaulting, built by Sir Gilbert Scott 
in imitation of that. in the quire, and all the 
seventeenth-century fittings have disappeared 
except the font, which is not now in use. 

The well-known carvings on the west front, 
representing the dream of Bishop Oliver King, 
are only in part of his time, and seem to have 
been chiefly executed by his successor, Cardinal 
Adrian de Castello, whose arms, now decayed 
away, were formerly to be seen on the front. 
The motto, ‘‘ De sursum est,” said to have been 
placed on this front by Bishop King, is not to 
be seen, but occurs on the stone heads of the 
rain-water pipes elsewhere on the church. The 
statues of SS. Peter and Paul, on either side 
of the west doorway, are apparently of the 
seventeenth century, and the upper niche, over 
the doorway, now filled with a modern statue 
of Henry VII., may have been intended for an 
image of our Saviour, the third patron of the 
church. 

After lunch the members drove to Hinton 
Charterhouse, part of one of the nine Charter- 
houses in England, where Mr. Hope described 
the remains. They consist of the chapter- 
house, with a vaulted room and a pigeon-house 
over; part of the south wall, the church, and 
some distance to the west a vaulted building, 
which may have been the frater, with a small 
kitchen adjoining it. The lines of the great 
cloister and cells round it can be traced, 
and all work seems to be of the date of the 
transference to this site in 1237 of the house 
founded at Heythrop by Ela, Countess of 
Salisbury, in 1232. The present dwelling-house 
contains the remains of the fourteenth-century 
gateway of the monastery. 

The drive was continued through Norton 
St. Philip, that a passing view might be had of 
the fine fifteenth-century inn, and so to Farleigh 
Hungerford, where a short halt was made, to 
see the chapel of the ruined castle and the fine 
Hungerford tombs it contains. From this point 
the ‘ourney was resumed to Bradford-on-Avon, 





where at the King’s House a welcome tea was 
most kindly provided by the owner, and after 
tea the two churches were visited. In the little 
Saxon church Mr. Micklethwaite and Mr. Peers 
made some observations on the question of the 
date of the building, the former inclining to an 
early, the latter to a later date. 

At the evening meeting Mr. Hope, with the 
aid of a large plan with movable flaps, gave an 
account of the architectural history of Wells 
Cathedral, in preparation for the excursion on 
Monday, which was devoted entirely to Wells. 

St. Cuthbert’s Church was first visited, and 
described by Mr. Peers, who, with the aid of a 
plan, traced its development from a thirteenth- 
century cross church. A church certainly 
existed here in the twelfth century, and severab 
irregularities in the thirteenth-century plan 
may be due to it; but no part of its masonry is 
now above ground. Mr. Peers pointed out the 
curious rebuilding and heightening of the 
thirteenth-century nave arcades in the early 
fifteenth century, when the nave was remodelled 
and the magnificent west tower built. Other 
notable features are the elaborate but mutilated 
Jesse reredos in the Lady Chapel, and the 
reredos in the Trinity Chapel, which was 
specially the Corporation chapel. Several frag- 
ments of the images from these remain in the 
church, and are worthy of careful study. 

The Cathedral was next visited, under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Hope. In opposition to Prof. 
Willis’s view, he maintained that all the earliest 
parts of the church, including the three bays east 
ofthe crossing, the transepts, and the nave down 
to the west end, but only including the lowest 
courses of the west front, were to be assigned 
to Bishop Reginald, 1174-91, and the west 
front to Bishop Jocelyn, 1206-42, basing his 
opinion partly on the style of the work and 
partly on documentary evidence. He then 
traced the development of the eastern parts of 
the church in regular sequence through the four- 
teenth century to the building of the central 
tower, and the failure and underbuilding of the 
crossing arches in consequence. In the chapter- 
house floor the curious lines incised in the pave- 
ment were pointed out, apparently setting- 
out lines for the masons. The position of the 
original pulpitum in the eastern bay of the nave 
was indicated; and the fourteenth-century 
gallery in the south clearstory of the nave oppo- 
site the north door was considered by Mr. Hope 
to be connected with the Palm Sunday services. 
In describing the eastern part Mr. Hopesuggested 
that the space between the presbytery and Lady 
Chapel was designed to hold the shrine of Bishop. 
William de Marchia, whose canonization never 
actually occurred. His tomb in the south tran- 
sept was built when the efforts to get him 
canonized had failed, and the fine canopy imme- 
diately to the east of the tomb, and now 
labelled as the monument of Lady de Lisle, 
was probably intended for an altar canopy to 
stand at the head of the tomb. 

In describing other monuments Mr. Hope 
said that the effigies of early bishops in the 
east aisles of the presbytery were probably early 
works of the sculptors who were employed on 
the west front, and that the tomb in the chapel 
of St. Calixtus attributed to Dean Hussey, 1305, 
was probably that of Thomas Boleyn, precentor, 
1471 


71. 

Mr. Micklethwaite commented on the vest- 
ments worn by Bishop Creighton, 1672. His 
efligy is clothed in a girded albe, an amice, 
and a curious short cope, which, from the 
back, must have had very much the look of 
a chasuble. He has crozier and mitre. 
In the cloister the various dates were pointed 
out, and the extent of Jocelyn’s work on the 
south and west. The cloisters not being needed 
for work, as in a monastic house, were chiefly 
a passage for the Sunday procession, and only 
the east walk, as leading to the bishop's palace, 
had its windows glazed. The remains of Bishop 
Stillington’s chapel were shown in the east 
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wall of the cloister, and the site of the older 
church, perhaps that of the first church of the 
tenth century. The angle at which it is set 
corresponds curiously with the general direction 
of the streets of the town, and goes to show 
that the present church was built on an 
entirely new site, with no reference to its pre- 
decessor. The evidences of an alteration of 
‘design as regards the three central windows of 
the west front were shown, Mr. Hope suggest- 
ing that at first there were meant to be two 
tiers of windows instead of one. 

Comte de Lasteyrie dissented from Mr. 
Hope’s views as to the date of the church, it 
seeming to him impossible that the work 
assigned to Reginald could be earlier than 
Glastonbury, which was begun in 1185. Also 
the documentary evidence seemed to point to 
Jocelyn as the builder of the greater part of the 
church. Healso thought that the sculptures of 
the west front could not be so early as they 
were generally held to be. Mr. Hope furnished 
an account of the sculptures of the west front, 
pointing out their appropriateness to their posi- 
tion, overlooking the lay folks’ cemetery. 

After lunch visits were paid to the Deanery, 
@ fifteenth-century house, built round a court- 
‘yard now covered in; the Archdeaconry, which 
has a thirteenth - century hall altered and 
re-roofed in the fifteenth century, retaining in 
its east end the doors leading to the buttery 
and pantry and to the kitchen, which was pro- 
bably of wood ; the Vicars’ Close, where the 
fourteenth-century hall at the south end was 
thrown open to the visitors ; and, lastly, to the 
thirteenth-century Bishop’s Palace, where the 
Bishop most kindly received and entertained 
the members, and afterwards conducted them 
‘over the house and chapel, the weather being, 
unfortunately, too bad to allow of any inspec- 
tion of the exterior. This ended the day’s 
programme. 

The concluding meeting was held, by invita- 
tion of the Bishop of Bristol, at the Palace, 
where the Bishop received the members and 
presided at the customary voting of thanks to 
all concerned in the arrangements and manage- 
ment of the meeting. He also gave an inte- 
resting sketch of the foundation of the bishopric, 
with accounts of several of the bishops. 

The morning of Tuesday, July 26th, was 
spent in making a round in the neighbourhood 
of Chepstow. The first visit was to St. Pierre, 
@ picturesque sixteenth-century house with 
gateway and forecourt. The small church close 
‘by dates in part from the beginning of the 
twelfth century, and contains a fifteenth- 
century screen and a stone altar, which is partly 
ancient. A short walk led to Moynes Court, 
a gabled stone house of 1609, with a curious 
fourteenth-century gateway ; and the next point 
was Mathern Church, a small building, mainly of 
the thirteenth century, with fifteenth-century 
west tower, interesting from its dedication to 
St. Thewdrick or Theodoric, ‘‘ King of Mor- 
ganuck or Glamorgan,” who was here buried 
in A.D. 600, having died from wounds received 
in a battle against the pagan Saxons at Tintern. 

Close to the church is a former palace of the 
Bishops of Llandaff, built by Bishop Zouch after 
the destruction of his house by Glendower in 
1407. The gateway, now destroyed, is said to 
have borne the date 1419, and the house, which 
has an interesting and unusual plan, contains 
some work of the date, but in the main seems 
to be considerably later. After luncheon the 
drive was continued to Caerwent, where Messrs. 
Martin, Ashby, and Hudd conducted the 
visitors over the excavations and museum. The 
datest part uncovered consists of the remains of 
the south gate of the city, the springing of the 
inner arch being still in position. An important 
building is also in process of being uncovered 
within the walls near this point, having a porch 
with inner and outer doorways leading into a 
quadrangle. 

The final item on the programme was Caldicot 





Castle, over which Mr. G. W. Cobb, the owner, 
conducted the visitors. The buildings form 
a rectangle with a moated mount at the north- 
west corner. The keep on this ‘‘ motte ” dates 
from circa 1200, and the next tower to the 
south is of the same date, but the curtain 
wall joining them is later. The rest of the 
enclosure, with the gatehouse, is mainly of the 
fourteenth century. The keep is interesting 
from the clear evidence it affords of the arrange- 
ment of the wooden ‘‘hourds” or galleries 
projecting from the upper part of the walls. 
There are considerable remains of the four- 
teenth-century hall and kitchen to the east of 
the entrance gateway, which has been fitted 
with a wooden drawbridge, working on a central 
pivot, in imitation of the ancient arrangement. 
The connexion of the castle with the family of 
De Bohun was described by Mr. Cobb, who 
also pointed out the stones inscribed ‘‘ thomas ” 
and ‘‘alianora,” referring to Thomas of Wood- 
stock and Eleanor de Bohun, one of the two 
heiresses in whom the line of De Bohun ended. 
After this the members took train to Bristol, 
and the proceedings of a pleasant and successful 
meeting came to an end. 








MR. F. GOODALL, R.A. 


Mk. F. Goopatt died last week at his house 
in the Finchley Road. As the son of the well- 
known engraver, he was early introduced 
into the world of art, and became ac- 
quainted with Turner, Landseer, and Stanfield. 
Indeed, he began exhibiting at the Academy 
at the age of seventeen, and, like Mr. Frith 
and the late Mr. Horsley, he at first followed 
Wilkie, and exhibited compositions crowded 
with groups of figures. He attributed this to 
his father's possessing a fine copy of ‘The 
Penny Wedding’; but in truth it was the 
general tendency of young artists at the end 
of the thirties and the beginning of the 
forties, and Horsley in his Memoirs speaks 
rather slightingly of Millais because he usually 
confined himself to two or four figures. Goodall 
soon found an appreciative public, for which he 
painted historical genre, such as ‘The Happier 
Days of Charles the First,’ and was elected an 
Associate at the age of thirty-one, and a full 
Academician ten years later. By this time he 
had betaken himself to Venice, and thence he 
went to Egypt, where he obtained subjects for 
a long seriesof large canvases, rather mechanic- 
ally composed, which at last failed to find 
buyers. He also of later years devoted atten- 
tion with success to English landscape, and his 
‘Thames from Windsor Castle,’ and more espe- 
cially ‘Harrow on the Hill,’ were a good deal 
admired. Ata later date he essayed to estab- 
lish himself as a painter of portraits of ladies, 
but somehow he failed to achieve popularity in 
this branch of art, and no great surprise was 
felt when the once prosperous artist was obliged 
to call his creditors together. He met with 
general sympathy in his reverses, but they 
broke his health down, and his death was not 
unexpected, 








Sine-Art Gassig. 


Tue Cambrian Archeological Association will 
hold its fifty-eighth Annual Meeting at Cardigan, 
on Monday week, August 15th, and the four 
following days. On the Tuesday, August 16th, 
the members will meet and visit the following 
objects of interest: The church of Cardigan, with 
its chancel of ‘‘ Decorated” period (the rest 
was rebuilt 1702-48) ; the Benedictine Priory 
under Chertsey Abbey, founded before 1291, 
and the Castle ; the Mount Church, fortunately 
unrestored, where the vicar will read a paper 
on the traditions and customs of ‘Sul Coch y 
Mwnt’; Tre Saith, with its legend of Seven 
Maidens; the Dpffryn Bern Stone; Penbryn 
Church, early, on which Mr. Tobit Evans will 





read a paper; Castell Nadolig; Y Gaer, an 
old entrenchment in good preservation; and 
Crug Mawr, scene of a fight between Gruffudd ap 
Rhys and the Normans in 1135. At 8 p.m. the 
Mayor and Corporation of Cardigan will receive 
the Association, the President will deliver 
his address, and papers will be read by Prof. 
Anwyl on ‘The Early Settlers of Cardigan,’ and 
Mr. W. Riley on ‘ Tumuli near Ogmore River.’ 
On Wednesday, August 17th, the Association 
will proceed to Nevern, and inspect its cruci- 
form church, the Castle, and the rock-hewn 
cross, on which the Rev. Isaac Morgan will 
contribute a paper; Carn Ingli, an important 
stone- walled camp, with hut-circles; Carn 
Ffoi, a smaller camp of same character; New- 
port, where the church was unfortunately 
restored in 1880, but under this tower is a tomb- 
stone of fourteenth century: CES : ANEGIT: ICI : 
DEV : DEL : ALME : EIT: MERCIE (Mr. Isaac 
Morgan will here read a paper) ; the Castle, built 
by William, son of Martin de Tours ; and the 
Pentre Evan Cromlech. The members will 
take tea at Llwyngwair, and visit Castell Mawr, 
a fine circular earthwork, and Pencrugian 
Cemais. On Thursday, August 18th, the Associa- 
tion will proceed to St. Dogmael’s Priory, under 
Abbey of Tiron, founded by Robert Fitz-Martia, 
c. 1126, and inspect the Latin and Ogam inscribed 
stone, and the stone from Manian Fawr, with 
incised crosses ; Cilgerran Church and Castle ; 
the Castle of Newcastle-in-Emlyn ; the church 
at Cenarth, and the ancient font, with human 
heads and serpents carved thereon ; the vicar 
will kindly show his valuable collection of 
antiquities. Inthe evening the annual meeting 
of the Association will be held in the Guildhall. 
On Friday, the 19th, Bridell, Moel Trigarn, 
Clydai, Capel Colman, and Maen Colman will be 
visited ; and a public meeting will be held in 
the evening, when several papers will be read. 


‘A SKIRMISH ON THE YALU,’ a picture by a 
Japanese artist, S. Tozo, of Tokio, is on view 
at the Modern Gallery, 175, Bond Street. 


Messrs. Dickinson, of New Bond Street, 
have in preparation a reprint of ‘The Life of 
G. Morland,’ by G. Dawe, R.A., with notes and 
an introduction by Mr. J. J. Foster, author of 
‘The Stuarts,’ ‘ British Miniature Painters,’ &c. 
The work will contain over fifty photogravure 
illustrations chosen from Morland’s masterpieces 
in private and national collections, including 
several which have never been engraved. 


M. GuitiauME, the Directeur of the Académie 
de France at Rome, recently announced his 
intention of resigning his appointment at the 
Villa Medici, giving as his excuse for this step 
his great age, of which, as one of the papers 
has remarked, ‘‘il est le seul & s’apercevoir.” 
His departure from Rome will be a matter of 
general regret. M. Guillaume, who was born 
at Montbard (Céte-d’Or) in July, 1822, has held 
his present appointment since 1891. The choice 
of his successor is already being discussed, and 
MM. Bonnat,. Chaplain, Paul Dubois, and 
Detaille are named as being among the most 
likely candidates. 


Tue Paris Musée del’Armée has just received 
from M. Delarue a remarkable collection of 
military drawings, the work of a Russian artist 
named Kobenn. They have considerable his- 
toric as well as artistic interest, and represent 
Russian military scenes of about 1790, during 
and about the time of the final partition of 
Poland. This collection is arranged for public 
inspection in the Salle de la Révolution. 


THE two great Paris Salons have only just 
closed their doors, and yet active preparations 
are being made in connexion with the Salon 
d’Automne, which is to be held at the Grand 
Palais from October 15th to November 15th. 
The dates for the reception of intending exhibits 
are arranged as follows: Painting and drawing, 
September 26th ; sculpture, September 28th ; 
architecture, engraving, and objects of art, 
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September 30th. In each department (except 
the last) an extra day will be allowed to the 
sociétaires. No work of art of any kind which 
has been already exhibited at any Salon in Paris 
is admissible. 


M. Anpré ARNOoULT recently contributed a 
very interesting paper to the Journal des Arts 
concerning a half-length portrait of a man, 
which had been for years relegated to an 
imperfectly lighted room of secondary im- 
portance in the Museum at Dijon. The condition 
of the picture was so bad that successful restora- 
tion or cleaning was regarded as impossible. 
The well-known firm of picture cleaners attached 
to the Louvre, MM. Brisson, undertook the 
task, the result being that the portrait is now 
regarded as one of the parures of the gallery. 
It represents an old man wearing a large black 
hat with gold ornaments :— 

“Tl est vétu d’une riche pelisse de damas feuille 
morte largement fourrée ; eur sa poitrine pend 4 une 
chaine d'or un lourd joyau, et ses mains osseuses 
tiennent un objet que je crois étre un émouchoir. 
Le méme se voit aux mains du seigneur de 
Dinteville, dans le tableau de Holbein, 4 Ja National 
Gallery, ‘ Les Ambassadeurs.’”’ 

A communication from the keeper of the 
Grand Ducal Museum at Oldenburg establishes 
the fact that the personage in the Dijon portrait 
is Edgar, first Comte de Frise, 1473-1528, of 
whom an identical portrait, with some minor 
variations in the costume, is at Oldenburg, 
where it is ascribed to Lucas van Leyden. The 
Dijon portrait was included in the legacy of 
the artist Claude Hoin, who was keeper of the 
Dijon Museum at the time of his death in 1817. 











MUSIC 


—o— 


The History of American Music. 
C. Elson. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tue writer of this highly interesting history 
is known as the author of ‘Our National 
Music’ and ‘Shakspeare in Music.’ In 
these smaller books he showed wide and 
careful research, and here, again, we find 
him a trustworthy guide. The folk-music 
would seem to be the natural starting-point 
for a history of this kind; but Mr. Elson 
considers the music of the North-American 
Indians as ‘‘absolutely ‘no thoroughfare’ 
as the ancient chants of China.” He does 
not, however, deny its interest, and 
references are made to it later on in the 
volume. The true beginnings of American 
music are to be sought in “the rigid, 
narrow, and often commonplace psalm- 
singing of New England.” The account of 
the psalmody of those days is curious. The 
first native composer appears to have been 
William Billings (1746-1800), the author 
of an ‘ Essay on the Nature and Properties 
of Musical Sound.’ He published hymn- 
tunes which, judged by rule, are decidedly 
faulty. But Billings despised rules laid 
down by theorists :— 

**T don’t think myself confined to any rules 
of counterpoint laid down by any that went 
before me, neither should I think (were I to 
pretend to lay down rules) that any who come 
after me were any ways obligated to adhere to 
them any further than they should think proper; 
so, in fact, I think it best for every Composer 
to be his own Carver.” 


Beethoven, by the way, was much of the 
same mind; but before breaking rules he 
learnt to obey them. 

In mentioning early concert societies 
reference is, of course, made to the interest- 
ing fact that a commission was offered to 
Beethoven in 1823 to compose an oratorio 


By Louis 





exclusively for the use of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, founded in 1815. Allusion 
is made toa notice in the Morgenblatt fir 
gebildete Leser (November 5th, 1823) con- 
cerning ‘an oratorio with English text for 
Boston.” Nohl, indeed, in his ‘ Life of 
Beethoven,’ makes a quotation, apparently 
from the same article, referring to the 
various works on which the composer was 
engaged at that time; and in it we read of 
‘‘a Biblical oratorio with English text, sent 
to him through the American ambassador.” 
The work, however, was not written. In 
later years Robert Franz was commissioned 
by that same society to prepare his version 
of ‘The Messiah,’ the first performance of 
which is said to have been given at Boston. 
The account of the Handel and Haydn 
Society is necessarily brief, yet enough is 
said to show how powerful a factor it 
was in the rise and progress of music in 
Boston. 

The first orchestra was founded in 
America by an oboe player, Gottlieb 
Graupner, in or before the year 1810; the 
now obsolete symphonies of Gyrowetz were 
the stock works; but occasionally Graupner 
was bold enough to venture on a performance 
of a symphony by Haydn, at that time the 
highest name in the musical firmament. 
An account is supplied of later attempts at 
orchestral concerts in Boston, also of the 
establishment of the Philharmonic Society 
at New York, and the enterprise and per- 
severance displayed by various directors 
and conductors deserve all recognition ; 
but Mr. Elson asserts that ‘‘ the beginnings 
of something akin to European technique 
and ensemble, the presentation of great 
musical works with something like their 
true reading,” only began with Theodore 
Thomas, who was not only a great con- 
ductor, but a progressive musician. At three 
concerts given under his direction in Far- 
well Hall, Chicago, in 1869, some orchestral 
excerpts from Wagner’s works, sent by 
Liszt to Thomas, were actually performed 
before they were heard in Europe; these 
were most probably excerpts from ‘ Rhein- 
gold’ and ‘Die Waikiire.’ The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, the Philadelphia, the 
Pittsburg, the Cincinnati, the Chicago, and 
the New York Philharmonic are the only 
orchestras ‘‘that can be called permanent 
in any degree,’ and he adds that ‘the 
‘permanency’ of any of them may crumble 
if the wealthy subscribers tire of paying 
annual losses.” Endowment, both in 
America and in this country, seems the only 
means of establishing concerts of high- 
class music on a solid basis. The per- 
formance of the ‘Beggar’s Opera’ at 
New York in 1750 is supposed to be “‘ the 
first entertainment of this kind given in the 
colonies” ; but the first serious attempt was 
made by the opera troupe under Manuel 
Garcia (father of the veteran teacher, who 
was a member of this very troupe) in 1825, 
and our author might perhaps have men- 
tioned the interesting fact that Mozart’s 
‘Don Juan’ was one of the operas per- 
formed, and in presence of the librettist, 
Da Ponte, who at that time was living in 
New York. Mr. Elson does actually men- 
tion him, but only in connexion with the 
Montressor opera troupe, which went to 
America seven years later, and chiefly 
through his efforts. 





Our author rightly places at the head of 
living American composers Paine, Chad- 
wick, MacDowell, and Horatio Parker, and 
in discussing their art work, also that of 
other composers, he does not confine him- 
self to mere description and praise; he 
really notes anything which he considers 
weak or dry in their music. In speaking 
of MacDowell’s second concerto, played by 
the composer at the London Philharmonic 
Society’s concert of May 14th, 1903, he 
remarks that “‘ utter lack of unanimity of 
judgment showed that the reviewers [ Lon- 
don | were face to face with a modern whom 
they could not fully comprehend.” He may 
be right ; but each critic has a standard of 
his own, or, in the words of the Latin poet, 
‘*quot homines tot sententize.” 

The concluding chapter of this valuable 
volume is entitled ‘ Qualities and Defects of 
American Music.’ Mr. Elson finds ‘the 
chief fault of our musical system in the 
excess of piano playing.” ‘‘ Bigness at any 
cost” is the failing of many composers. 
Again, haste he describes as “another 
demon brooding over American music.” But 
America is not the only country in which 
these demons are to be met with. However, 
Mr. Elson, judging by a retrospect of fifty 
years of America’s musical endeavour, con- 
siders that the future is full of promise. 





Riusical Gossiy, 


THe Promenade Concerts at Queen’s Hall, 
under the direction of Mr. Henry J. Wood, 
commence this evening, when the programme 
will include a Concerto in a minor for organ 
and orchestra, Op. 100, by Enrico Bossi, the 
present director of the Bologna Conservatorio, 
whose organ works are widely known. On the 
following Tuesday will be produced a Concerto 
(alla fantasia) for violin and orchestra, by 
Stewart Macpherson ; on Wednesday an aria 
from Tschaikowsky’s ‘Mazeppa’ will be sung ;. 
and on Saturday night (August 13th) there will 
be two novelties : a Pome Epique, by S. Wassi- 
lenko, and a Concerto for ’cello and orchestra, 
by Van Goens. Symphony Concerts at the 
Queen’s Hall under Mr. Henry J. Wood are 
announced as follows: October 29th, Novem- 
ber 12th and 26th, and December 10th; and 
next year January 28th, February 11th and 
25th, and March 11th. 


Miss Marie Hatt, who has had a severe 
attack of typhoid fever, is now convalescent, 
and hopes to resume her professional engage- 
ments about the middle of October. 


Tue Lamoureux Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of its present conductor, M. Chevillard, 
will visit Berlin in October, and give a series of 
concerts, probably in the Theater des Westens. 


THE death is announced of the organist 
Auguste Wiegand at Oswego in the United 
States. He was born at Lidge in 1848, and 
studied under Jules Dupont. He was organist 
at Antwerp, Sydney, and finally at St. Paul’s in 
the city in which he died. He inaugurated the 
gigantic organ at the present St. Louis Exhibi- 
tion. Le Ménestrel of July 3lst announces, by 
the way, that the distinguished organist M. 
Alexandre Guilmant is about to start for Ame- 
rica to give a series of thirty-six recitals on that 
instrument ; also that he has been commissioned 
by the Minister of Public Instruction and Fine 
Arts to report on the state of organ building: 
and organ teaching in America. 


Le Ménestrel of the same date publishes a 
translation of a letter of Wagner’s which 
recently appeared in print for the first time in 
a Munich paper, and which is connected with 
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America. It was addressed to Dr. Hartenfels, 
and bears the address and date, ‘‘ Giustiniani 
Palace, Venice, December 24th, 1858.” An 
offer had been made to Wagner to conduct some 
of his operas at New York, and the master 
replies that, being poor and without any settled 
income, a substantial offer would tempt him, 
would, in fact, be his sole reason for 
accepting. ‘‘As to the fate which awaits 
my operas in America,” he says, ‘‘that 
does not really affect me.” This mode of 
viewing matters sounds somewhat commercial, 
but then he declares that he wanted inde- 
pendence so as to work at his ease ; further, we 
know that Wagner, like all geniuses, was con- 
stantly looking forward; the operas he had 
written were to him as nothing compared to 
those which he had in contemplation. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Mon.—Sar. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen’s Hall. 








DRAMA 


—~~— 


BIOGRAPHY BY CONJECTURE. 


Shakespeare’s Story of his Life. By Charles 
Creighton. (Grant Richards.)—It is a pity that 
Shakspearean students do not all subscribe to 
a ‘‘self-denying ordinance,” and follow the 
Horatian maxim in regard to the publication of 
their works. Dr. Creighton, for example, 
became interested in Mr. Samuel Butler’s book 
on the Sonnets in 1899, since which date he 
has read a good deal, and before he has taken 
time to digest his reading has produced a bulky 
volume upon his theories of Shakspeare’s life. 
In this the facts and fancies that are worth 
remembering are dwarfed by an overgrowth of 
hazy opinion and illogical argument. As an 
illustration of the general trend of his literary 
criticism, it may be mentioned that he takes for 
granted that Shakspeare published his plays 
himself, whether signed or unsigned—that he 
prepared for publication and brought out him- 
self the edition of the ‘ Sonnets’ of 1609, affixing 
the ‘Lover's Complaint’ to illustrate their hidden 
meaning. Dr. Creighton supports this opinion 
by asserting that publishers could not have 
pirated his works then ; and that if Shakspeare 
had not willed it should appear, he could have 
extinguished it as well as he did another book 
in which he was partly concerned—“ Amours by 
J. D., and certeine other Sonnets by W.S., 1600.” 
Dr. Creighton has taken the trouble to find out 
that **J. D.” meant John Davies, but has taken 
it for granted that ‘‘W. S.” must mean Shak- 
speare. Noone accepts this. Some have believed 
the letters represented Wye Saltonstill, but Dr. 
Arber has pretty well proved that the author 
was William Smith. 

Dr. Creighton follows Mr. Tyler in the 
Herbert-Fitton theory, and Mr. Wyndham in 
the story of the theatre war, though he adds 
many opinions of his own. Accordingly, to 
those who do not accept these theories the 
book will not appeal. There are a few who 
still find it difficult to believe that Shak- 
speare waited until 1598 to be ‘‘raised out 
of blank ignorance,” and taught how to write 
sonnets, by a young nobleman of eighteen who 
had just come to London—diflicult to see how 
he could be introduced at once, commence to 
write at once, compose, and write a sufii- 
cient number of sonnets to give Meres time 
to send a notice of them, through the censor, to 
the press in six months, and for Jaggard to 
steal the two ripest of them within a year after 
Herbert’s arrival in the metropolis. There are 
others who, harmonizing all these difficulties, 
and believing that the poet forswore his ‘‘ love 
without end ” to his early patron, and turned to 
a new love in Herbert, yet do not accept, 
because they cannot find any proof, that Mary 
Fitton, the foolish, fair young girl who trusted 





Herbert, was the wicked, dark, married woman 
of the Sonnets. There is not the smallest 
resemblance between the characteristics of the 
two women; there never has been brought 
forward the slightest evidence that Shakspeare 
was acquainted with her, and his works belie 
the charge brought against him of baseness 
sufficient to make the hypothesis tenable. Dr. 
Creighton finds his proof easily in a scurrilous 
MS. ballad at the Record Office. This states 


that 

The white doe was lost. 

Pembroke struck her down 

And took her from the clown. 
Now who could the ‘‘white doe” be but 
the ‘‘dark lady,” Mary Fitton? who could 


the clown be but a player? and what 
player but William Shakspeare? This is 
a@ specimen of Dr. Creighton’s ‘‘ external 


testimony.” No one, however, would have 
called our poet ‘‘aclown” in 1600, and for- 
tunately for Shakspeare-lovers there is another 
rendering of the tragic tale. Mary Fitton was 
reputed to be the best dancer at Court, William 
Kemp, who was a clown, the best dancer on the 
stage, and he dedicated to her respectfully his 
‘ Nine Days’ Dance to Norwich,’ in 1600. 

Having, however, made up his own mind 
on these and other points, Dr. Creighton 
proceeds to illustrate them by internal argu- 
ment. The whole of the Sonnets and plays 
are filled with the repulsive story. In the 
lovely Sonnet 99 ‘‘the forward violet” refers 
to Mary Fitton’s child, because a violet is a 
little pansy, and the pansy was the Fitton 
flower. The 124th Sonnet was in regard to the 
death of this child. Mary was Ophelia in 
‘Hamlet,’ and ‘‘ Rosemary” meant Herbert 
and herself. On similarly weighty evidence Dr. 
Creighton finds that Shakspeare desired with 
an absorbing passion to be made poet laureate 
on the death of Spenser in 1598-9—that he 
found his patron’s influence was promised to 
Daniel, the poet of his family, and Shak- 
speare’s ‘‘rival poet.” 

But when thy countenance filled up his line, 

Then lacked I matter, that enfeebled mine, 
meant that Herbert had filled up the line or 
certificate to support the application of the suc- 
cessful Daniel ! 

“This refusal to Shakespeare of the Laurel 
Crown, which no one hitherto had detected in the 
sonnets upon the rival pvet, accounted for the 
caustic and impassioned series next following, of 
which the first is 

Farewell, thou art too dear for my possessing, 
which thou refers to the Laurel Crown.” 


To this crown also, and not to the crown of 
Denmark, Hamlet refers in his impassioned talk 
about his uncle’s usurpation, on his taking the 
crown from the shelf to put in his pocket. 

Dr. Creighton elaborates a supposition, 
advanced before, that Shakspeare meant to 
represent himself in all the good and interesting 
characters — in Hamlet, Achilles, Orlando, 
Prospero. Where he found his villain for his 
plays is Dr. Creighton’s own pet and particular 
novelty. Not content with expelling the Earl 
of Southampton from his proud position of 
being Shakspeare’s friend ; after a remarkable 
quarrel, he makes him his bitterest enemy. He 
says that Southampton had been a cynic from 
his youth up, easily proved by his boyish college 
essay on the subject ‘All are Invited to Virtue 
by the Hope of Reward.’ Dr. Creighton forgets 
that subjects, and even arguments, were often 
fixed by college authorities, and that reasonably 
good Latin was all that the boys were expected to 
find. After Shakspeare’s outburst in the Dedi- 
cation of ‘Lucrece’ in 1594, Dr. Creighton 
proves that Southampton himself wrote ‘ Willo- 
bie his Avisa’ as a skit upon it. Thereafter he 
helped Shakspeare with his plays, their earliest 
being ‘The Merchant of Venice.’ They pub- 
lished them without subscribing names, because 
Southampton objected. When the Earl was 
abroad in 1598 Shakspeare began to publish his 





plays himself, and signed them, thus taking the 
whole credit to himself. This enraged South- 
ampton so much that he became the mortal 
enemy of the poet for the rest of his life, and 
directly worked against him in regard to the 
laureate crown. Shakspeare inveighed against 
him in return in the Sonnets, in many a bitter 
passage ; meant to insult him when he spoke 
of false hair, because in the ‘Sidney Papers,’ 
Willoughby, in his quarrel, is said to have 
** pulled off some of Southampton’s locks.” 
After that date Southampton was the model for 
all the dramatist’s unpleasant people: Count Ber- 
tram in ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,’ Malvolio in 
‘Twelfth Night,’ Oliver in ‘As You Like It,’ 
Claudius in ‘Hamlet,’ Antonio in ‘The Tempest,’ 
‘*a man hard, clever, conscienceless, cynical as 
well as ambitious and unscrupulous.” One 
cannot but wonder where Dr. Creighton found 
the application of all these adjectives. He 
partly explains this. In the account of the Essex 
treason it is stated that Southampton said to 
Sir Robert Sidney ‘‘that hope is so little, that 
without hostages we will rather make choice 
of this noe hope than of that hope.” In ‘The 
Tempest’ Dr. Creighton found Sebastian saying, 


I have no hope 
That he’s undrowned, 


and Antonio, 
O, out of that noe hope 
What great hope have you! 

“This was enough at the outset to identif 
Antonio with Lord Southampton, Sebastian wit 
Essex, the plot in the play with the historical 
conspiracy of these two.” 


Thereupon Dr. Creighton, because Antonio 
was the suggester, argues backwards that ‘‘ the 
poor young Earl” was not drawn into the con- 
spiracy, as was said, from love to Essex, but 
was the suggester and prime mover, and that he 
wrote ‘Richard II.,’ and had it performed to 
create suggestions in the minds of the audience, 


Christopher Marlowe and his Associates. By 
John H. Ingram. (Grant Richards.)—In a 
volume of over three hundred pages, including 
preface, appendixes, notes, bibliography, index, 
and plates—for the illustrations, twenty-seven 
in number, though hors texte and only pasted in, 
are counted as pages—Mr. Ingram has published 
the results of several years’ study of the life and 
works of his hero. Of the illustrations, consist- 
ing of portraits, views, facsimiles of documents, 
&c., not much can be said in commendation ; 
yet the volume as a whole, for excellence of 
print, paper, and general get-up, is worthy of 
all praise. It would be really a pleasure to 
be able to award like praise to its author’s 
work ; but we must reluctantly admit that, at 
its best, this impresses itself on us as an un- 
necessary book ; it adds very little indeed, and 
nothing of any importance, to our scanty know- 
ledge of Marlowe's personal history or of his 
short and brilliant career asa poet. Mr. Ingram’s 
main object is to prove that Marlowe was 
eminently respectable and respected by his 
respectable friends ; but he has not much beyond 
probabilities on which to rely—probabilities of 
his having done or said things for which there 
is no evidence, and probabilities of his never 
having done or said things for which, at any 
rate, tradition credits or discredits him. The 
accusations against him are, after all, not of 
things done or even written by him, but of 
opinions—utterances probably loosely and reck- 
lessly put forth among boon companions— 
shocking, indeed, to the orthodox of his age, 
and highly reprehensible as offences against good 
taste in all time. Such as they are, Mr. 
Ingram will have none of them; forgery and 
malignancy account for them all — forgery 
among the documents in which they are re- 
corded, and malignancy or folly in those who 
set them afloat or repeated them. Marlowe's 
accusers have a bad quarter of an hour in Mr. 
Ingram’s hands. Poor Greene is a dissolute 
vagabond, generally untruthful; a writer of 
catchpenny confessions and trumpery tracts, 
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who, out of mere envy, conceived an unquench- 
able hatred of his rival; his malignity almost 
unique amid the blackest records of human 
infamy; his memory a blot on the literary 
history of his time. Kyd is a hack-writer, a 
notorious compiler of catchpenny tracts, a penny- 
a-liner. A book tolerably well known as 
* Palladis Tamia,’ by “a certain Francis Meres,” 
is a hotchpotch of fantastic fooleries ; none of 
its statements to be accepted unless corrobo- 
rated by unimpeachable authority; and yet 
Mr. Ingram can quote it with approval when 
it serves his purpose. Beard’s ‘ Theatre of 
God’s Judgments’ is a farrago of everything 
unsavoury ; one of the filthiest of the evil- 
minded school ; a bestial book. On the whole, 
the careful reader will incline to think that Mr. 
Ingram is not of a judicial turn of mind—is 
too much of the advocate. The notes are not 
particularly full, and, being separated from 
the text, give one some trouble to refer to. 
Reference from them back to the text is still 
more difficult. There is a good and full biblio- 
graphy, and a fairly good index. One or two 
slips have escaped correction at press. On p. 127 
‘A Woman Killed with Kindness’ is attributed 
to Ben Jonson; and on p. 170 ‘The True 
Tragedy,’ &c., is given as the sole foundation 
of the Second and Third Parts of Shakspeare’s 
‘Henry VI.’ 








CANKER-BLOOMS AND CANKER. 


For confirmation of Sir George Birdwood’s 
statement that ‘‘canker,” ‘‘canker-rose,” and 
‘*canker-berry” are synonyms ‘“ throughout 
the south of England” for the dog-rose and its 
fruit, I have searched the only Southern floras 
I have (‘Flora of Plymouth,’ T. A. Briggs ; 
‘Flora of Kent,’ F. J. Hanbury ; and ‘Flora 
of Hampshire,’ Fredk. Townsend) without 
success, and also, what should be more to the 
purpose, the floras of Warwickshire and the 
adjacent counties of Worcester and Oxford, with 
a like result. In the ‘Flora of Plymouth’ 
‘* pig-rose ” is given as the local synonym. In 
R. C. A. Prior’s work, ‘On the Popular Names 
of British Plants,’ the Boletus is placed under 
‘*canker” and the field poppy (Papaver rheas) 
under ‘‘canker-rose,” but no hint is given of 
the dog-rose under these heads. Quite un- 
expectedly, in looking for such a notice, I came 
upon the following passage in Dr. Fernie’s 
interesting work, ‘ Herbal Simples’ :— 

“In Sussex the peculiar excrescence which is 
often found on the briar, as caused by the puncture 
of an insect, and which is known as the canker, 
or ‘robin redbreast’s cushion,’ is frequently worn 
round the neck as a protective amulet against 
whooping-cough.” 

Sir George also says that the “canker” of 
Milton in ‘ Lycidas’ may be the bedeguar, Is 
not the term there rather used of ‘‘a worm that 
preys upon blossoms,” as according to Dr. 
Alexander Schmidt in the ‘ Shakespeare-Lexi- 
con’ it is, in sixteen instances, in Shakspeare’s 
works, and as the “‘taint-worm” of the next 
line might lead us to think ? 

My suggestion, however, owes any weight 
it may have almost entirely to Sonnet LIV., 
which, with almost scientific precision, gives 
seven characters by which the object referred 
to may be determined. As five of these cha- 
racters cannot with accuracy be applied to the 
rose (but all of them exactly indicate the gall), it 
seems an impeachment of Shakspeare’s acute- 
ness as a field naturalist to suppose that he 
intended the former. 

As to the bedeguar not affecting the dog- 
rose so much as the sweet-briar, I may just say 
that in my neighbourhood the sweet-briar is 
very rare, and its near ally, Rosa micrantha, 
not very common ; and, so far as I recollect, I 
have not seen the gall upon either, while it is 
most abundant upon Rosa canina, which occurs 
here in many varieties and forms. 

I should certainly tremble to incur the 
anathema geoneunced upon those who remove 





their neighbours’ landmark, but I conclude this 
would be inoperative where it had been set up 
in the wrong plot. Ricnarp F, TownprRow. 








Dramatic Gossiy, 

Tae return to the stage of Miss Evelyn 
Millard, after an absence of four years, will 
take place this autumn at the Imperial in Mr. 
Waller’s production of ‘The Master of the 
King’s Company.’ 

Miss Lena AsHweELt will produce at the 
Coronet Theatre on September 5th the promised 
rendering by Mr. Michael Morton of ‘ La 
Montansier.’ In addition to actors previously 
announced who will join her travelling com- 
pany, Mr. Frank Mills has been secured. 

In his speech upon closing the New Theatre, 
Sir Charles Wyndham announced that the 
tenancy of the house by Messrs. Maude and 
Harrison will be followed by that of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Terry. 

On the Ist inst. (Bank Holiday), and during 
the week, seven West-End theatres were open. 
These consisted of the Adelphi, the Gaiety, the 
Criterion, the Prince of Wales’s, Daly’s, the 
Shaftesbury, and the Apollo. 

THE new play by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, 
which has been read at the Garrick, will have for 
interpreters Miss Violet Vanbrugh, Miss Nancy 
Price, Miss Ethelwyn Arthur Jones, Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier, Mr. Sydney Valentine, Mr. O. B. 
Clarence, Mr. A. E. Matthews, and Mr. Nye 
Chart. 

THE appearance of Miss Maude Adams, that 
most evasive of actresses, so far as London is 
concerned, will, it is announced, take place 
in a drama written for her by Mr. Zangwill. 

M. Pierre Berton, one of the collaborators 
in ‘ Zaza,’ has written a new play, which will be 
produced by Mrs. Lewis Waller. 

THE monument to Talma, which is shortly to 
be inaugurated at Poix-du-Nord, is one of the 
many which have been long of developing 
into an accomplished fact. Among the 2,000 
inhabitants of the place there are (according 
to the Figaro) about a hundred descendants 
of the great actor; one is a baker, another 
is an innkeeper, a third an ironmonger, and 
so forth. The scheme for the erection of 
a monument to Talma appears to have been 
galvanized into new life through an_inci- 
dent which followed the historic review of 
Chalons. A Col. Talma, in the bodyguard of 
the Tsar of Russia, paid a visit to Poix-du- 
Nord after the review, and was in danger of 
being suffocated by the “embrassades de ses 
cousins.” He contributed 1,000 francs towards 
the cost of the monument of his ancestor, and 
other contributions rapidly flowed in. The 
monument is the work of the sculptor M. Fagel, 
and is practically finished. 

M. Pavt Covupurier, the London corre- 
spondent of Le Figaro, has contributed to 
that journal the opinions of M. Paul Hervieu 
concerning the English stage, elicited from that 
dramatist during a recent visit to London. 
The general utterances of the author of ‘Le 
Dédale’ are so favourable that a doubt is 
pardonable as to their entire sincerity. One 
question that he asks deserves an answer : 
** Pourquoi cette habitude un peu barbare qui 
consiste & darder sur le personnage principal 
une projection lumineuse d’un éclat pénible et 
surnaturel.” The responsibility for this rests 
on that crying defect of our stage that all 
questions of art are subordinated to the per- 
sonal vanity of the leading actor and manager. 

Mr. E. Compton is on the look-out for a 
London theatre at which to produce ‘To- 
morrow,’ his three-act comedy given at Paisley 
on Feb. 12th. 








To CorRESPONDENTS.—T. B. N.—P. BE. K. & Co.—E. N.— 
G. A. C.—T. F. V.—H. A. N. J.—A. D. M.—J. 8S. C.— 
N. A. P.—A. W. B.—E. D.—received. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MESSRS. BELL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


In 5 vols. 21s. net each ; or in half-morocco, 31s. net each, 
To be published at intervals of Three Months. 
Vols. I., II., III., and IV. NOW READY. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY of 


PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS. A New Kdition, 
Revised and Enlarged, under the Supervision of 
G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., Assisted by a Staff of 
Specialists. With about 450 Illustrations. 


‘*The new Bryan reflects the greatest credit on the 
editor and publishers. The book, long since recognized as 
a classic, will be more than ever indispensable.” 

Magazine of Art. 


BELL’S HANDBOCKS 
TO THE CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 
Crown 8vo, illustrated, 2s. 6d. net each. 
NEW VOLUME. 


BAYEUX. By the Rev. R. S. Mylne. 


PART I. NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, with Answers, 3s.; or without Answers, 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By 


W. M. BAKER, M.A., and A. A. BOURNE, M.A. 





PART I. NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, with or without Answers, 2s. 6d. 


A NEW TRIGONOMETRY for 


SCHOOLS. By W. G. BORCHARDT, M.A.,and the 
Rev. A. D. PERROTT, M.A. 


VARIORUM EDITION OF BEAUMONT 
AND FLETCHER. 
NOW READY. Vol. I. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


__ WORKS OF 
FRANCIS BEAUMONT AND 
JOHN FLETCHER. 


Variorum Edition. Edited by A. H. BULLEN. Vol. I., 
containing The MAID’S TRAGEDY and PHILASTER, 
Edited by P. A. DANIEL—A KING and NO KING, A 
SCORNFUL LADY, and The CUSTOM of the COUNTRY, 
Edited by R. WARWICK BOND. 8vo, with Portrait of 
Beaumont from the Painting at Knole Park, and Facsimiles 
of Karly Title-Pages. (Vol. 11, in the press. 

*,* This Edition is to be completed in Twelve Volumes, 
and the last Volume will contain Memoirs, Excursuses, &c., 
by Mr. A. H. BULLEN, under whose general direction the 
Edition has been planned. To each Play are prefixed Liste 
of Original Editions, Notes on the Date of Composition, 
Notes on the State of the Text, the Argument, the Source 
of the Plot, and Theatrical History. 

‘This edition is entitled to a warm welcome, and is admir- 
able in typographical as in other respects.” — Atheneum. 

“Is likely to bold the field for many a day.’’—Guardian. 

“*Mr. Bullen’s labours in the fields of Tudor drama find 
their crown in the edition of ‘ Beaumont and Fletcher,’ of 
which the first volume now appears. We content ourselves 
with pronouncing the edition the greatest gift for which 
the Shakespearean student had to hope.” 

Notes and Queries. 


THE YORK LIBRARY 


A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 


Small 8vo, 2s. net in cloth, and 3s. net in 
leather. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS to REFLEC- 


TION, and The CONFESSIONS of an INQUIRING 
SPIRIT. 


MOTLEY’S RISE of the DUTCH 


REPUBLIC. With a Biographical introduction by 
MONCURE D. CONWAY. 3 vols. 


BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, 


with an Introduction and Notes, by ANNIE RAINE 
ELLIS. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. A New Edi- 


tion, with the Text Revised and Collated by GEORGE 
SAMPSON. In 4 vols. Vol. I., containing ESSAYS 
and REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A Series 


of Essays on Morals, Politics, and Religion. 


BURNEY’S CECILIA. Edited with 
— and Notes by ANNIE RAINE ELLIS 





Others to follow. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO/’S PUBLICATIONS. 





THE LAST OF MR. H. SETON MERRIMAN’S NOVELS. 


ON AUGUST 26 WILL BE PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE LAST HOPE. 


By HENRY 


SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE SOWERS,’ ‘IN KEDAR’S TENTS,’ ‘THE VULTURES,’ ‘BARLASCH OF THE GUARD,’ &c. 





POPULAR SIX-SHILLING 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
LADY ROSE’S DAUGHTER. [Over 165,000 Copies sold. 


With Illustrations. , 
Mr. Wituram Dean Howetts.—‘‘ Readers have rarely been led with such interest along the course of any 


novel.” 


ELEANOR. 


With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 


(Over 120,000 Copies sold. 


LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—* A real love story....Mrs. Ward has never given usa book that | 


finds its way to one’s heart so completely.” 


HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. (7th Edition. 
TIMES.—“ A book which will take rank with Mrs. Humphry Ward’s best work....The story is a story 
ofa great passion worthily told.” 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. [3rd Edition. 


STANDARD.—“ An exceedingly able book. We doubt if any other living woman could have written it.” 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO. 


With 40 Full-Page lilustrations. 
SPEAKER.—“ A masterpiece.” 


UNCLE BERNAC. 


With 12 Full-Page Illustration. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The fascination of it is extraordinary.” 


THE GREEN FLAG, and other Tales of War and Sport. 
With a Frontispiece. 
TIMES.—‘‘ These stories stir the blood and make the heart beat faster, and any Englishman who does 
not enjoy them must have something wrong with his nature.” 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 
THE SILVER SKULL. 


With 12 Full-Page Illustrations. P 
BRITISH WEEKLY.— A work of real genius, full of glorious adventures.” 


LITTLE ANNA MARK. 


With a Frontispiece. 
DAILY TELEGKAPH.—“ A rattling, rousing story of adventure and misadventure.’ 


THE BLACK DOUGLAS. [3rd Impression. 


With 8 Full-Page Hilustrations. 
SPEAKER.—“ A book which grips the imagination in a thoroughly satisfactory fashion.’’ 


THE RED AXE. [3rd Impression. 


With 8 Fall-Page Illustrations. 
WEEKLY SUN.—“ A powerful story, which he tells in his own masterful style.” 


CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY. [4th Impression. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Teems with incidents of all sorts, and it carries the reader along, keenly interested and 
full of sympathy, from the first page to the last.” 


By BERNARD E. J. CAPES. 
THE SECRET IN THE HILL. 


, aan EXPRESS.—“ Picturesquely fresh in handling....Mr. Capes’s fertility of invention and humour 
$a st.”” 


A CASTLE IN SPAIN. 


OUTLOOK.—“A really stirring romance.” 


By JOSEPH CONRAD and FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 

ROMANCE: a Novel. [2nd Impression. 

ts a ‘Romance’ is a brilliant thing, vivid, and as full of the trappings of romance as an egg 
By Mrs. HODGSON BURNETT. 

THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS. [2nd Impression. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ Brisk, humorous, and healthy.” 


[2nd Edition. 


[8rd Impression, 


(2nd Impression. 


(38rd Impression, 


| TOMASO’S FORTUNE, and other Stories. 


NOVELS. 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


(2nd Impression. 
| SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘ Engrossing, fascinating, picturesque tales, full of colour, adventure, and 
| emotion.” 


| FLOTSAM. 


With a Frontispiece. 
VANITY FAIR A capital book, that will repay any reader, old or young, for the reading.” 


| BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. (6th Impression. 


| QUEEN.—“ There is the genius of a Meissonier in his delineation of Papa Barlasch....He is one of the 
| best soldier characters in fiction.” 


| THE VULTURES. [6th Impression. 


{6th Impression, 


QUEEN.—“ One of Henry Seton Merriman’s very best....A powerful and thrilling book.” 


|THE VELVET GLOVE. [4th Impression. 


| ATHEN ZUM.—“ A good story....We have nothing but praise for the skilfully interwoven plot and the- 
| artistic development of character.” 


|THE ISLE OF UNREST. 


With Illustrations. 


(6th Impression. 


MORNING POST.—“ A really admirable novel.’ 

RODEN’S CORNER. (8rd Edition. 
PUNCH.—“ For dramatic situation, intensity, and simplicity of narrative it is marvellous.” 

IN KEDAR’S TENTS. [8th Edition.. 
GUARDIAN.—“ Mr. Merriman is at his best. It is full of adventure, of humour, and of vigour.” 

THE GREY LADY. (New Edition.. 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 
GLOBE.—‘‘ A story of striking merit throughout.” 


THE SOWERS. (26th Edition.. 


GRAPHIC.—“‘ Very difficult indeed to lay down until its Jast page has been turned.” 


WITH EDGED TOOLS. (New Edition. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Admirably conceived....The story never flags or loiters.” 


FROM ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER. (New Edition. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“The book is a good book. The characters are admirably 
contrasted.” 


THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. [New Edition. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ A masterly story....80 like real life, and so entirely unconventional.” 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 

COUNT HANNIBAL. [5th Impression. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—‘The reader will be scarcely conscious of taking breath....Mr. 
Weyman is far superior to his competitors.” 


THE CASTLE INN. 


TIMES.—“ A story which the reader follows with excited curiosity.” 


IN KING’S BYWAYS. [2nd Impression. 


TIMES.—‘‘ Will be enjoyed by every one to whom the ‘Gentleman of France’ appealed, and in point of 
art the anecdotes greatly excel the novel.” 2 ‘ = 


By ANTHONY HOPE. 
| THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. (2nd Impression. 


| WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. —“ Peggy is altogether one of the most delightful characters that have 
; Sppeared in recent fiction.” 


| By A. E. W. MASON. 
| THE FOUR FEATHERS. (9th Impression. 


| ; > 
| COUNTRY LIFE.—“ It is indeed a grand story, told with such sympath irit 
lneuilp $0 be temudte toahe” ympathy and spirit combined as are 


(5th Edition. 








BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send, post free on application, a Copy of their CATALOGUE, containing a List 
of 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and 6s. Popular Novels, together with a large number of Miscellaneous Works. 


Among the Authors whose Works are comprised in several Novel Series are the following:— 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 

SIR A. CONAN DOYLE. 

A. E. W. MASON. 

ANTHONY HOPE. 

RIDER HAGGARD. 


S. R. CROCKETT. 

F. ANSTEY. 

JAMES PAYN. 

GEORGE GISSING. 

W. E. NORRIS. 

MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


| MRS. OLIPHANT. 


|THE AUTHOR OF 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘MOLLY | MRS. GASKELL. 

BAWN.’ | MRS. HODGSON BURNETT. 
‘JOHN | HOLME LEE. 


HERRING.’ |THE BRONTE SISTERS. 


‘HAMILTON AIDE. \&c. &. &c. &e. 





London: SMITH ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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NOW READY, price 10s, 6d. net, 
THE NINTH SERIES 
GENERAL INDEX 


OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


This Index is double the size of previous ones, 
as it contains, in addition to the usual Index of 
Subjects, the Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, 
with a list of their Contributions. The number 
of constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. 
The Publisher reserves the right of increasing the price 
of the volume at any time. The number printed 
is limited, and the type has been distributed. 


Free by post, 10s. 11d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 





Last Week’s ATHENASUM contains Articles on 


‘NNAPOLEON’S BRITISH VISITORS. The EXPLORATION of TIBET. 

A LETTER of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. The ASTRONOMICA of MANILIUS. 

The STAR CHAMBER. MR. THORBURN on the PUNJAB. MIRABEAU and DUMONT. 

NEW NOVELS :—Hyssop ; The Hunchback of Westminster; The Tavern Knight; A Daughter of the 
Snows; Captain Fortune ; To-morrow; La Joie d’Aimer. 

The LITERATURE of the OLD TESTAMENT. 

MILITARY BOOKS. SHORT STORIES. RECENT VERSE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE ;—The British Empire, 1806-25; The Law of Likeness; Dawn on the Dark 
Continent ; Lenten Addresses; The Niebelungs; The Story of King Arthur and his Knights ; 
Library Catalogues, 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

‘SUNDAY STORIES’; JOHN DRYDEN’S FIRST FUNERAL; CHARLES of ORLEANS; “JOHN 
TROT”; A METRICAL TALE by LAMB; SALE. 


ALSo— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Physical Deterioration; Nature’s Story of the Year; Mathematical Crystallography ; 
Memoirs of Priestley; Faraday’s History of a Candle; The Life- History of British Serpents ; 
English and Foreign Methods in Science; The Arunta Class-Names ; Symbolic Logic ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Churches of South Nottinghamshire ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Hector Berlioz; The Diversions of a Music-Lover ; Wagner and the Reform of the Opera; 
Richard Wagner's Lebensgang in tabellarischer Darstellung; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—A History of Theatrical Art; Mr. Wilson Barrett ; Canker-blooms and Canker ; Gossip. 





The ATHENAEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
And of all Newsagents, 











NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 
STOCK :— 


GENERAL INDEX, 
FOURTH SERIES .. 3 3 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SIXTH SERIES . 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SEVENTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
EIGHTH SERIES... 0 6 0 


For Copies by post an additional Three- 
pence is charged. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Notes and (Queries Office, 


11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 





N 4TIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


Estab.) (1835. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Accumulated Fund over + £5,900,000 
Paid in Claims more than ... «+» £12,000,000 


PROFITS. 
These are divided every five years solely amongst the 
Assured ; already divided to 1902, 26,160,000. 


ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE 
Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum 
cost with provision for old age, and are singularly advan- 


tageous. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 


LEWIS F. HOVIL, Assistant Actuary. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, B.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS LIABILITY, 


ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 


(SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, 
APPENDICITIS, &c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4,600,000, 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 





INNEFORD'S MAGNESIA, 


e best remedy for 
ACIDITY = ~ Be T ‘OMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACH GOUT, 
And INDIGESTION, 
And Safest sone tor Delicate Constitutions, 
RD’ Ss” and Infants. 


DINNEFORD? MAGNESIA. 
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BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., LIMITED, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Editorial Department, Albert Square, Manchester. 


MONTHLY. 
BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE for 


GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, with Railway Travelling Map, Monthly, price 6d. ; by post, 10d. 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY STEAM TRANSIT and GENERAL 


GUIDE for TRAVELLERS in EUROPE. Routes, with Fares, Time taken on Journey, &c., to principal Continental Towns and Resorts—Direct 
Through Tables from London to the Principal Places in all Parts of the Continent—Customs Regulations, Passport Information—Continental Money, 
Time, Weights, Measures, Distances—Steamer Services to and from Continental Ports—Steamer Services on Lakes and Rivers—Diligence Services— 
Round Route Tickets—Descriptive Notices of European Countries, Cities, Towns, &c., with Hotel, Consular, Clerical, Medical, Banking, and Commercial 
Lists, Price 2s. with Railway Map of the Continent ; by post, 2s, 4d. 


BRADSHAW’S SPECIAL CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE for the WHOLE of 


EUROPE. In addition to the information contained in the Two-Shilling Book, the Special Edition includes the following Matter :—Routes through 
France, Switzerland, Italy, and Germany—an Itinerary of the Italian Lakes—Notices of some of the principal Towns, &c., in the following Countries : 
Algiers, Bulgaria, Cyprus, Denmark, Egypt and Overland Route, Finland, Greece, Holy Land, Iceland, Lapland, Levant, Morocco, Norway, Roumania, 
Russia, Servia and Montenegro, Sweden, Tunis, Turkey in Europe. 

With a Vocabulary in English, French, German, and Italian. 


ALSO MAPS OF EUROPE, SWITZERLAND, AND THE RHINE, 
AND PLANS OF THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 











AMSTERDAM CONSTANTINOPLE GENEVA LYONS NAPLES TRIESTE 
ANTWERP DRESDEN GENOA MARSEILLES OSTEND TURIN 
BERLIN FLORENCE GHENT MAYENCE PALERMO VENICE 
BRUSSELS FRANKFORT - ON - THE- THE HAGUE MILAN PARIS VERONA 
COLOGNE MAIN HAMBURG MUNICH ROME VIENNA. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth ; by post, 4s. 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL PHRASE BOOKS (handy and convenient for the pocket) 


in Anglo-French, Anglo-German, Anglo-Italian, Anglo-Spanish. Bound in cloth, ls. each, post free, 


? s 
BRADSHAW’S THROUGH ROUTES to the CAPITALS of the WORLD and OVER- 
LAND GUIDE to INDIA, PERSIA, and the FAR EAST. A Handbook of Indian, Colonial, and Foreign Travel. Price 5s. net. 

Chief Contents :—Fifty Routes through Europe, Asia, Africa, and the Americas—Particulars of the International Through Services, Railway and Steamer 
Connexions, Branch Lines, and Means of Access to all Places—Itineraries of the Principal Railways, Ocean Tracks, Riverways, Post-roads, and Caravan Routes— 
Official Regulations affecting Travellers in Foreign Countries—Glossaries and Vocabularies, not only of European Languages, but also of Arabic, Japanese, 
Hindustani, Malay, &c., which will suffice for the ordinary purposes of Travel by any of the Routes specified—Bibliographies giving the Best and Latest Books- 
dealing with the various Countries, Towns, Peoples, Languages, Trades, and other Subjects interesting in varying Degrees to different travellers—Advice as to the- 
Outfits necessary for various Journeys, the best Seasons for visiting Tropical and other Countries, and for maintiining Good Health in all Climates—Particulars 
of the Customs which should be observed when travelling by Sea and Overland—Information respecting local Public Holidays, Railway Time, the Usual Hours of 
Business, Rising and Dining, the Cost of Living, Eastern Etiquette, and such like matters as may be of Practical Use to Tourists, Professional and Business Men 
unacquainted with the Social Habits Peculiar to each Foreign Community—Hints as to Hotels, Gratuities, Sport, Photography, and Sightseeing—Tables of Foreign 
Currencies, Weights, Measures, Distances, Fares, and other useful Data—Maps, Plans, and Directories. 


BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE, and OFFICIAL 


DIRECTORY, contains the History and Financial Position of every Railway Company, British, Foreign, and Colonial ; Statistic Powers and other Data 
to the close of the Year; Railway Interest in Parliament, &c. Alphabetical Arrangement of the whole Administrative and Executive Staff of all the 
Railway Companies of the United Kingdom. With large Railway Map, &c. Cloth, price 12s. postage free. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 
HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO.,, LIMITED, 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address—‘‘ BrapsHaw, Lonpon.” 





FOREIGN OFFICE PASSPORT AGENCY. 


Travellers to any part of Europe who desire to avoid trouble or unnecessary expense can obtain Pass- 
ports through this Agency, who will see that everything necessary is done in procuring the proper visa for a 
journey to or through any country on the Continent. The application form to be filled up, and full 
particulars as to cost, will be sent on application. 

Although not absolutely necessary in some parts of Europe, it is advisable to have a Passport, and 
beyond being a ready means of recognition, it is very useful in obtaining admission to Museums, Picture 
Galleries, &c., closed to the general public, or for obtaining letters addressed ‘‘ Poste Restante.”’ 

As the rules of the various Powers are continually changing with respect to Visas, &c., it is advisable 
for holders of old Passports to write to us before starting to see if anything more is required. 

Foreign Office Passports cannot be granted to persons already abroad. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


MESSRS. CHATTO & WINDUS WILL PUBLISH ON AUGUST 11 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF MR. SWINBURNE'’S COLLECTED POEMS. 
Price 6s. net. (Sold only in Sets of Six Volumes.) 


TOM DAWSON. By Florence Warden. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“That it is vastly entertaining is undeniable.”—Sketch. 








FR, ROLFE’S NEW NOVEL. 


HADRIAN THE SEVENTH. By Fr. Rolfe. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


** A quaint, audacious, ..nd fantastic romance...... It is worked out always with noticeable intellectual ability...... It should not fail to prove stimulating and suggestive to any 


‘tolerant cotaeaiveped reader.” —Scotsman. 


a deal of cleverness and originality.” — To-Day. 
GEORGE R. SIMS’S NEW BOOK. 


THE LIFE WE LIVE. By George R. Sims. Fcap. 8vo, ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 
A FLASH OF THE WILL. By Winifred Stanley. 6s. 


** Never fora moment dull. It will pleasantly engage the attention of any reader of quiet tastes who takes it up.”"—Scotsm 

“ A clever if unpleasant psychological study.” — Outloo ** A fine study ef an undecided soul.” —T7o- Day ee Powerful and interesting.” — Pelican, 

**Cleverly worked out to the end...... The analysis Miss ‘anaes makes of Madeline’s mind is skilful, and even. masterly.”— Wor. 

‘Displays considerable promise. Madeline Redfern, the heroine, is a skilful and oe creation...... Elaborately sketched, with infinite patience and considerable psycho- 


logical skill. Her husband is well drawn... .. The ambitious mother is also excellently sketched.” rwen News, 
** A notable book...... There are some astonishingly veracious passages...... that lead us to expect great things of the author.”—Kast Anglian Daily Times. 


“* The story is well written.” — Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
“ The troubles of an exceptionally gifted nature struggling as child and girl to understand a world for which she has as yet no love are drawn with uncommon vividness...... 


“Written with great intelligence and sympathy.”—Manchester Guardian. 


The COMMUNE. By Paul and Victor Margueritte. Translated by F. Lees and R. B. Douglas. 6s. 


‘* This story enjoys probably a higher reputation in France than any other as conveying an impression at once just and picturesque of the horrors of the Commune...... There is no 
more remarkable piece of historical painting in all French fiction.”’—Scotsman. 


DR. WYNNE’S REVENGE. By William Westall. 6s. 


“You will find nothing better of the kind among this season’s novels.”—Datly Mail. 


A GREAT MAN: a Frolic. By Arnold Bennett. 6s. 


‘* A very clever frolic, amusing from first to last.”— World, 


‘WRONG SIDE OUT. By W. Clark Russell. 6s. 


**In variety of incident, marine colouring, and healthy excitement it rivals the author's best work.” —Glasgow Herald, “Full of humour.”—Daily News. 


‘The WHEELING LIGHT. By Fergus Hume. 6s. 


“The book should satiety every one who likes a strong sensational novel."”—Scotsman. 


feu ve OTHER SIX-SHILLING NOVELS ARE AS FOLLOWS :— 


‘The LADY in SABLES, By G. W. Appleton. | The POET and HIS GUARDIAN ANGEL. By Sarah ‘Tytler. 

RANDAL of RANDALHOLME: a Tyneside Tragedy. By | The MONEY-MAKER. By Georges Ohnet, Author of ‘The 
AUSTIN CLARE. Ironmaster.’ 

The SANYASI. By F.E. Penny. The PERIL of an EMPIRE. By R. Johnston. 





AMONG MY AUTOGRAPHS. By George R. Sims. With 70 Facsimiles. Square 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
CONFESSIONS of a JOURNALIST, By Chris Healy. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

MARSH-COUNTRY RAMBLES. By Herbert W. Tompkins. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, linen, gilt top, 6s. 

A CONSPIRACY UNDER the TERROR. By Paul Gaulot, Author of ‘Love and Lovers of the Past.’ Translated by 


LAROCHH, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


The UNITED STATES in OUR OWN TIME. By E. Benjamin Andrews. Nearly 1,000 pages, with 500 Illustrations. 


Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 16s. net. 





THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


The PICAROONS. By Gelett Burgess and Will Irwin. The CAT’S-PAW. By B.M. Croker. With 12 Illustrations 
V.C.: a Chronicle of Castle Barfield and of the Crimea. By by FRED PEGRAM. 
D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. WHITELADIES. By Mrs. Oliphant. With 12 Illustrations. 


PATSEY the OMADAUN. By M. McD. Bodkin. 
MANY WAYS of LOVE. By Fred. Whishaw. With |The ORANGE GIRL. By Walter Besant. With 8 Illus- 


8 Illustrations. trations by FRED PEGRAM. 





Feap. 8vo, picture cover, ls. each ; cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 








The LIFE WE LIVE. By George R. Sims. ELIZA’S HUSBAND. By Barry Pain. 
HARRY FLUDYER at CAMBRIDGE; and CONVERSA- YOUNG MRS. CAUDLE. By George R. Sims. 

TIONAL HINTS for YOUNG SHOOTERS. By R. C. LEHMANN. |The FOOLISH VIRGINS. By Alfred Sutro. 

4 NEW COPYRIGHT SIXPENNY NOVELS. 

ROME. By Emile Zola. PUT YOURSELF in HIS PLACE. By Charles Reade. 
NO NAME. By Wilkie Collins. TRICOTRIN. By Ouida. 
WALTER’S WORD. By James Payn. The CONVICT SHIP. By W. Clark Russell. 
FOR FAITH and FREEDOM. By Walter Besant. PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. By B. M. Croker. 








THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. 


Contents for AUGUST:—A LONDON IDYL. By — Noél.—MOUNTAIN SHRINES of JAPAN. By Emily A. Richings.—LIVE SHA-LIGHTS. By W. Allingham, F.R.C.S. 
—The ANCIENT MERCANTILE HOUSES of pal y J. Holden MacMichael.—EBENEZER JONES. By Rameay Colles, M.A. LL D.—KING JAMES the SECOND at LA 
TRAPPE. By Philip Sidney.—_BROAD-ACRK SK Tay Harold Wild.—ALL that REMAINS of FORUM JULIL (FREJUS). Part I. By F. G. Dunlop-Wallace-Gocdbody.— 


An BIGHTEKNTH-CENTURY LADY and HER RICHI By By Rev. E. Rhys Jones.—The EXILE. By R. M. Lucey.—’ HERNE the HUNTER.’ By Sylvanus Urban. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 











Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”—at the Ofhce, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Published Weekly by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by Joun Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—faturday, August 6, 1904. 











